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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


INTEREST 
WAR. 


[Hor comments by Japanese and Chinese Journals, see department “* From 
Foreign Lands.’’] 


AMERICAN IN THE EASTERN 


— the American attitude is in the war over Korea, and 

what the American Press thinks about the various issues 
and complications, present and probable, of the long-deferred 
conflict which threatens to assume serious proportions, are ques- 
tions of sufficient interest to justify a symposium of American 
views. 


America’s Sympathy Lies with Japan.—‘‘No matter which 
seems likely to be victorious in the end, the United States is neu- 
tral now and is hardly likely to be forced to abandon the réle of 
impartial spectator. Yet it would be useless to deny or conceal 
the sympathy for Japan which most Americans feel in this crucial 
test of her powers asa nation. It is not merely that Japan is the 
most civilized country in the East, and her people the leaders in 
art and science not only in that hemisphere, but, in some impor- 
tant respects, of the entire world, nor that by many an act of dis- 
tinguished kindness and courtesy Japan has endeared herself to 
us, Chicago having had no heartier ally in the creation of the 
glorious World's Fair than Japan; but it is generally understbod 
in this country that, behind China, in the dispute which brought 
on the war, stood England with greedy hands itching for a slice of 
Korean territory, a port or two convenient for coaling-stations, 
or anything to give new room for the shadow of the British flag. 
It seems, also, that Germany, whose commercial interests in the 
China trade are next in size and importance to those of Great 
Britain, is arrayed on China's side. In fact, the Old World is 
with China in this fight, if Russia be excepted. The cause is 
plain. Japan's growing grip upon the maritime commerce of the 
East, her adoption of, and improvement upon, the best the West 
could send her, and Aer plain determination to have a good deal 
to say in Asiatic politics, have alarmed the European nations who 
have hitherto monopolized the rich trade of China and the East 
Indies. They would like to see China victorious because they 
can manage China. ‘The Celestial Empire is cumbrous and dis- 
jointed, and the bullies from the West have taught the Chinese 
to fear them. 

“But the United States’ material interests seem to lie in this 
contest beside our sympathies. Japan is anxious to cultivate 
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closer relations with our Pacific traders, and there is no reason 
that we should overlook the chance to meet Japan’s friendly 
overtures half-way. The United States must remain neutral, but 
we may also insist upon others observing strict neutrality.”— 7 he 
Times, Chicago. 


Progress versus Stagnation.—‘‘ There can scarcely be a ques- 
tion about the direction American sympathies would take in case 
of a conflict over Korea between China and Japan. The recent 
history of the two countries indicates plainly enough that the 
desire of China is to close all the countries over which China may 
claim suzerainty, as well as the Chinese Empire itself, to com- 
merce and to Western civilization, and that the aim of Japan is 
to open theirs to the influences of that civilization, and that such 
will be the effect of Japanese victory. While no public state- 
ment of its position in the conflict that has now been fairly begun 
can be said to have been made by either power, and while it may 
be quite true that the real cause of the war is the inveterate 
enmity between the two nations, no such statement is needed to 
determine the sympathies of the enlightened and progressive 
nations of the world. It is enough to know that the victory of 
China would be followed by an enforcement of the Chinese policy 
of exclusion and stagnation, and the victory of Japan by the en- 
forcement of the Japanese policy of commerce and of progress.” 
—The Times, New York. 


An Unjustifiable War,—‘ Europe and America deprecate Mon- 
golian bloodshed on grounds of humane sentiment and commer- 
cial interest. Moreover, there is grave danger that if the strife 
goes on nations now at peace will be dragged into the vortex. 
Imagination shudders at the specter which the mere possibility 
raises. The hopes which all good men cherished a little while 
ago that friendly offices exerted by concert of nations would pre- 
vent bloodshed were sadly disappointed. The clash of arms 
came, and now it cannot be at once stopped, yet it may perhaps 
be abbreviated. Never was there less adequate cause, less 
rational justification for that legalized murder which is called 
war. If ever there was a righteous demand for international 
cooperation in behalf of peace, there is such an occasion at this 
moment. Whoever, in any quarter of the globe, in whatever 
station, high or humble, he may dwell, can by pen or tongue, by 
authority or persuasion, do anything, small or great, to help make 
peace, is morally bound to do what he can.”—7he Advertiser, 
Boston. 


Outside Interest in the War.—‘‘Since it was settled that the 
controversy was to be referred to the arbitrament of war, no 
little interest has been taken in the contest by those whose direct 
concern in it is hard to see. 

“A part of this interest comes, no doubt, from the old idea that 
the adversity of others means our own prosperity. In spite of 
the frequent demonstration of the commercial and financial sol- 
idarity of the world, the fancy still lurks in many minds that it 
would be a splendid thing for our trade to have some other nation 
or nations crippled by a war. 

“ Another way in which outside interest is shown in the struggle 
between Japan and China is perhaps more rational, though 
equally as selfish. It springs from a desire to have a demonstra- 
tion, at the expense of somebody else, of how modern men-of- 
war and armaments will stand the test of actual warfare. Itisa 
fact which disturbs the sleep of naval constructors, that none of 
them can appeal to actual experience to say how modern iron- 
clads are going to behave in real battle. Every civilized nation 
has gone on building them and making them huger and, on paper, 
deadlier, but there has long been a nervous feeling that they 
might not act, in the water and enveloped in smoke and with 
torpedoes dashing at them, precisely according to theory. What 
better corpus vile could be found than the half-civilized Japanese 
and Chinese? 


“There is, in fact, an added interest for the spectator in the 
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fact that the contestants are but half-civilized. They have been 
playing at the game of civilized life for some years now, but there 
has been all the while on the part of Western nations a half- 
amused feeling that it was all a pretty farce. How will the 
veneer of civilization stand the friction of war?”—7he Evening 
Post, New York. 


Liberal Religion will be the Gainer.—‘It is of comparatively 
little consequence what these pagan nations are going to war 
about. The most important thing is to see them fairly launched 
in the conflict that must vastly benefit both, no matter who shall 
be victor or vanquished. The Bible can fight its own battle in 
Christian countries, but when it is confronted by the unbelief of 
the pagan, the sword and the battle-ax are the most important 
handmaids of Christian civilization. Both these nations need the 
lesson of a great war with each other, and while war is to be de- 
plored on general principles, a war between China and Japan 
could not but result in priceless benefits to liberal religious 
ideas.”— The Times, Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 

“The United States, beyond some slight commercial interests 
in Korea, is related only sentimentally to the dispute, and can, 
of course, take no part whatever in its settlement, unless asked 
by all the parties to act as arbitrator."—7he American, Balt?- 
more. 

“Americans look toward the setting Sun when they hear of 
anything stirring in the traditional ‘East ;’ for the East of Europe 
is our ultimate West, and China and Japan are the nearest 
neighbors of our great Pacific Coast. Our interests are heavy in 
both countries, though our friendship lies rather with Japan. 
Therefore we are as glad as neutrals have any right to be on 
learning that the fruits of victory in the Oriental war thus far 
have been gathered by the Japanese.”—7%e Pilot (Catholic), 
Boston. 

“American and European sympathy is naturally with Japan in 
the struggle, as the Jatter is the most progressive and pleasant 
people of the Orient, while China, half understood, half mysteri- 
ous, has for thousands of years regarded with disdain all other 
civilizations but her own, and is regarded generally by other 
nations only with the respect her power inspires. Ancient, 
unique, half mysterious, China has always been a puzzle to West- 
ern nations, and it is not singular that these, almost without ex- 
ception, sympathize with Japan rather than with a people and 
civilization apparently proof against Western influences.”— 7%e 
Interior (Rel.), Chicago. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN LEGISLATION AGAINST 
ANARCHISTS. 


HEN the House Bill for consular inspection of immigrants 

and further restriction of immigration came up in the 

Senate, a substitute Bill, framed by Senator Hill, was adopted 

which contained a sweeping amendment providing for the ex- 

clusion and deportation of alien Anarchists. The first section 
provides that 


**No alien Anarchist shall hereafter be permitted toland at any port of the 
United States, nor be admitted intothe United States; but this shall not 
be so construed as to apply to political refugees or political offenders other 
than such Anarchists.” 

Any one reported as being an Anarchist is to be given a hear- 
ing before he is allowed to land, and if the charge against him 
be proved, the Secretary of the Treasury shall require his depor- 
tation. Alien Anarchists who are already here may be tried be- 
fore any court, and sentenced to deportation. 

In the course of the debate, Senator Kyle (Pop.) pointed out 
that there are Anarchists in the United States, native and alien, 
who do not advocate violence, and he expressed the opinion that 
the proposed legislation might be improperly used against such. 
Senator Palmer (Dem.) said that there would be some difficulty 
in discriminating between Socialists and Anarchists. Senator 
Hill, however, explained that the provisions would apply only to 
the advocates of violence and propaganda by deed. 

The House non-concurred in the Senate substitute for its Im- 
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migration Bill, and the questions are to be passed upon by a 
conference. The Press seems to be practically unanimous in 
favor of the clause excluding Anarchists. 


The Provisions Proper Enough, but Rather Vague.—‘ The 
Bill provides for hearings, and it seems almost to create a new 
offense, in that it empowers the courts to decide whether the sus- 
pected person is an Anarchist, and to banish him if he shall be 
found guilty. 

“Of course there can be no question as tothe right of a country 
to protect itself against such a danger, nor can it be denied that 
some such regulations as to citizenship are necessary. No coun- 
try of which any record exists was ever so careless in this regard 
as is the United States. We have seemed determined to do 
everything in our power to cheapen citizenship. It is time that 
we were becoming a little particular. In addition to this the 
Government that refuses to protect itself is of very little value to 
mankind. That is its first duty. Government means law. An- 
archy means war upon law. So Congress not only has the right 
to drive out Anarchists, but it is bound to do so. 

“Whether the proposed law will be effective is not so clear. 
As we have said, it does not define Anarchy. The matter is left 
to the courts and officials who are to administer the law. It may 
be that the law could not have been made more definite or posi- 
tive. There are many people who call themselves Anarchists, 
to whom, under Mr. Hill’s interpretation, it would not apply. 
His theory seems to be that Anarchy means violence, and that an 
Anarchist is a man who is guilty of some overt act. He ad- 
mitted that people could believe what they please, but, he said, 
‘if they overturned the laws’ for the purpose of realizing their 
beliefs then they became dangerous. Perhaps this is as much as 
can be asked. Certainly we cannot control men’s beliefs. But it 
does seem that there should be some way of getting at the scoun- 
drel who preaches Anarchy.”—7he News (dnd.), Indianapolis. 


Anarchists Part of the Criminal Class.—‘ There is satisfactory 
reason to believe that this measure will be concurred in by the 
House and approved by the President, as the necessity is obvious 
and urgent of shutting out from the rights and advantages of 


American citizenship a large and constantly increasing class of | 


immigrants whose fundamental creed is aggressive antagonism 
to all forms of Government, and whose antipathy to constituted 
society is exhibited by the common use of the bomb, knife, and 
pistol. Anarchy, it must be recognized, is throughout conti- 
nental Europe no longer a mere vaporish theory; it is an actual 
condition, and no country is wise for its own protection which 
does not make serious, intelligent efforts to abate so perilous an 
evil. 

“Anarchy is crime, and Anarchists should always have been 
excluded as part of the criminal class against whom our gates 
have been closed.”— The Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Merely Self-Defense.—‘‘ This Bill only puts the United States 
in the attitude toward these enemies of socie:y assumed by prac- 
tically all the European Goyernments. It is an attitude of self- 
defense, and is made necessary by the deeds and threats of 
Anarchists themselves. It is silly for them or their defenders to 
complain that such legislation violates the tradition of free 
asylum to all comers and the principle of freedom of speech. It 
would be regarded as evidence of insanity for a man to admit to 
his home a stranger who avowed the purpose of destroying that 
home. And it is just as unwise for any civilized community to 
tolerate the presence of Anarchists whose avowed purpose is to 
destroy that civilization.”— 7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


A Departure from Our Traditional Policy, but a Necessity.— 
“There is no question, however, that the Senate Bill is in some 
conflict with the traditional policy of this Government. But the 
daring and bloody crimes of the Anarchists have made it neces- 
sary for the civilized Governments of the world to take stern 
measures for their extinction; and this Government should not 
keep out of the concert. Least of all should this country be made 
the safe retreat and asylum for desperate bands of assassins whom 
the nations of Europe are preparing to banish. 

“It is the plea of all criminal Anarchists that they are political 
offenders and that, therefore, they have an inviolable right to the 
hospitality of every free people. But its bill accepts no such plea 
for assassins of the type of Santo Caserio, Vaiilant, and Henry. 
While making a distinction in favor of political refugees having 
quarrels with their Government, it treats the Anarchists as com- 
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mon outlaws and murderers having no right of asylum in any 
civilized land. When Anarchists cease tomake war upon society 
such measures as this Bill will have no effect; but until then they 
should be enforced with the utmost rigor. 

“The difficulty with this Bill will be in discovering what con- 
traband wares an immigrant may earry under his hat. The most 
acute inspector may find it hard to distinguish between the An- 
archist of theory, who dreams of a millennium when laws and 
Government shall no longer be necessary, and the Anarchist of 
action, who is at deadly war with law and order.”— 7he Record 


(ind.), Philadelphia. 


The Policy of Exclusion Never Carried So Far.—‘ The broad 
theory of exclusion has never, save in the case of the Chinese 
coolies, been carried so far in any measure of American legisla- 
tion as in this proposed scheme to prevent the addition of foreign 
Anarchists to the restless and disorderly element in our popula- 
tion. To administer adequately the provisions of the Hill sub- 
stitute would require the services of a small army of inspectors, 
agents, clerks, and spies in every foreign port. The Chinese 
laborers, whose status is at once apparent to the casual observer, 
find it an easy matter to evade the Exclusion Act, and come over 
the Canadian and Mexican frontiers in swarms. ‘There is no 
reason to doubi that a similar route might be taken by any An- 
archist who had been rendered conspicuous and given an inter- 
national reputation by decree of formal exclusion from American 
soil. The propaganda of Anarchism in this country is, however, 
feeble as yet, and ‘roars you gently as a sucking dove.’ The 
commonplaces and crudities of Mowbray and other later apostles 
ef Anarchism are not dangerous, since they neither inspire en- 
thusiasm nor convince the judgment."—7he News (/nd.), 
Newark, N./. 


WILL ENGLAND SECURE THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL? 


HE failure of Congress to pass the Nicaragua Canal Bill, 
which provides for the guaranteeing of the bonds of the 
Canal Company by the United States Government, has excited ap- 
prehension in the South and elsewhere that the canal concession 
may be sold to some European syndicate or Government. Eng- 


lish capitalists are said to be negotiating a purchase. 


The Greatest Improvement of the Nineteenth Century.—‘“ We 
are glad to note that other Southern papers are taking up the call 
which 7he Chronicle has been making for the past two weeks on 
Congress to pass the Nicaragua Bill at this term. It offers a 
splendid opportunity to the party in power to effect legislation 
that will vitalize the greatest improvement of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The bringing of New York and San Francisco 10,000 miles 
nearer together is a work not to be lightly considered. At pres- 
ent, Liverpool is as near to San Francisco as New York, and nearer 
than New Orleans. By the Nicaragua Canal route, the American 
ports will be placed 3,000 miles nearer than Liverpool. ‘The 
same tremendous gain in mileage will be secured in favor of this 
country with all the South American countries, and a traffic 
which is now almost wholly in the hands of Great Britain will be 
saved to our country. It will mean a great impetus to our mer- 
chant marine, and considered from every point of view promises 
most remunerative results. 

“The Bill which is before Congress does not ask this country to 
appropriate any money, but only to indorse the bonds. of the 
Nicaragua Company. It has been estimated that the work can 
be completed for eighty millions of dollars, and one hundred mil- 
lions are outside figures. The United States in consideration of 
its indorsement would have control on the Board of Directors, and 
every security is thrown about the investment.” — 7he Chronicle, 
Augusta, 


The Trade of the World Would be Revolutionized.—* The 
United States has an opportunity to secure control of the canal. 
It remains with Congress to say if this will be done. Had Eng- 
land occupied a similar position she would long since have em- 
braced the opportunity offered to secure its control. So far, 
however, the United States has remained idle, while the prize is 
slipping from its grasp. . Apart from the political advan- 
tage cf its control, the canal would be of incalculable advantage 
to the United States in a commercial way. It would bring Balti- 


more and Norfolk as near India, China, and Japan as London now 
is through the Suez Canal. 

“It would be of especial advantage to the South, as indeed it 
would be to the whole country. The trade which now flows from 
those countries to the Pacific slope would even be greater to the 
Atlantic ports, and thence on to Europe. The distance saved by 
the Nicaragua Canal between New York and San Francisco would 
be 8,267 miles, and between San Francisco and New Orleans the 
saving would be 9,392 miles. In fact, the opening, as before 
said, of this great inter-oceanic waterway would practically revo- 
lutionize the trade of the world, and if Congress fails to act with 
promptness it will be too late to save the enterprise to the Amer- 
ican people.”"— 7he Virginian, Norfolk. 


British Control a Calamity.—‘“ The present status of the mat- 
ter is to be regretted because the South has more interest in the 
proposed waterway than any other section of the country. 

“It is plain that our South Atlantic and Gulf ports will com- 
mand an immense volume of business as soon as we have a water- 
way that will render the Pacific accessible. The geographical 
situation of our Southern ports will draw to them a tremendous 
foreign commerce when we have better and cheaper communica- 
tion between the two oceans. 

“The Government can well afford to guarantee the Canal Com- 
pany’s bonds because it will be amply secured. Experts have 
figured it out that the net income of the canal will be $13,- 
000,000 a year, and out of this the Government can certainly get 
enough to reimburse it for its advances on interest account, and 
meet current interest, and provide a sinking fund to take up the 
bonds at maturity. Thecommerce of all nations will have to foot 
the bill. 

“It is to be hoped that our Southern Congressmen will solidly 
support the effort to have the canal constructed by an American 
company. If the enterprise passes under British control it will 
be a calamity to the entire country, and especially to the South.” 
—The Constitution, Atlanta. 


Why Congress Is Indifferent.—‘t There was for a while a hope 
that Congress would take up the matter and in some way provide 
for the completion of the work, and with that view a Bill was 
offered by Senator Morgan, of Alabama. It has, however, met 
with no hearty or efficient support, and it would not be too much 
to say that it has met with no support at all, except from Gulf 
and South Atlantic States. 

“This might have been expected from the general disposition 
of the United States in all matters of foreign policy. The fact 
is, the American people, as a mass, do not care for anything out- 
side of their own country. They have got no colonies, nor do 
they want any. They have practically no ships engaged in for- 
eign commerce. Nine-tenths of all the foreign commerce of the 
United States is carried in foreign ships. In harmony with this 
fact, the United States has practically no navy. It has no foreign 
colonies to defend, no shipping on the high seas to protect, and 


~ whenever there is any sort of controversy with foreign nations it 


is submitted to arbitration. 

“It is plain that, under these circumstances, the Nicaragua 
Canal receives no attention in Congress. The Congress of the 
United States, so far from undertaking its construction, will 
give it no support whatever. There is not enterprise enough in 
the United States to secure its construction by private hands. 

“The trouble with the American people is that they are not yet 
done settling their own internal disorders so as to be able to 
agree on any foreign policy. For years there was a sectional 
conflict between the North and the South. Now there is one ap- 
parently equally irrepressible between the East and the West. 
Any project which the one, section should favor would be opposed 
by the other. Agreement is impossible. When this country 
shall become a great consolidated empire—still retaining ‘he 
name of republic, however—and its power shall be wielded as a 
grand whole, then it will find it absolutely necessary to have a 
foreign policy, a navy, colonies, vast fleets of shipping, and ship- 
canals, too."—7he Picayune, New Orleans. 





The Industrial Results of the Canal.—“ Reduced toits simplest 
terms we have the plain proposition that the Nicaragua Canal will 
reduce the rates of freight between the Eastern and Western 
portions of the United States. This reduction will not be simply 
in goods carried by sea, but just as has happened in the belt of 
attraction to the Great Lakes, and in all parts of the world where 
water competition exists, the rates of transportation on land 
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must, perforce, approximate the rates by water. Thus we may 
anticipate a reduction of freight charges by rail of fully 25 per 
- cent. throughout the greater portion of the United States west of 
the Mississippi when the Nicaragua Canal is opened, and the 
total reduction between the East and the West, averaging the 
rates by sea and land, will certainly be no less than so per cent. 
The natural result of such reduction will be that throughout hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of territory it will be impossi- 
ble to enormously increase the agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion, where to-day the rates of transportation impede or prevent 
the growth of industry. This means that vast areas now deserted 
or thinly peopled will offer inducements to a large population, 
which will swiftly rush in and fill them with the hum of civiliza- 
tion. But such a growth of population implies a large consump- 
tion of manufactured goods. These must come from the older 
centers, and hence must follow activity in every branch of com- 
merce; the producer of raw materials busy supplying the needs 
of the manufacturer, the merchant busy filling orders, and the 
agriculturist busy feeding an army of workers who have money 
to buy freely what he sends to market.”"—7he Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore. 


Europe Will Not Risk an Investment.—‘Efforts to create 
the impression of a real danger that the canal may pass into 
hands hostile to the United States have been put forth with recur- 
ring regularity for the last four or five years; while it is‘an open 
secret that the concession, the Canal Company's bonds, and the 
Canal Company’s stock, together with the entire control of the 
enterprise, have been persistently and openly offered for sale in 
every market of the world and to every possible purchaser by the 
representatives of the present management; and the offers have 
been as persistently declined. 

“The capitalists of Europe are too shrewd to invest in an un- 
dertaking of such political and strategic importance to the 
United States as would compel the latter teeseize it on the out- 
break of war with any first-glass power. ‘Phey remember tiie 
entire collapse of all plams deeking to the edmpletion of the ill- 
starred Panama Canal under the patronage of France upon the 
simple intimation that such a measure would be looked upon with 
disfavor by our Government; and they have therefore steadily 
turned their face against that as well as the Nicaraguan project, 
and this without reference to the strictly business merit of either. 

“An inter-oceanic ship-canal either along the Nicaragua route 
or elsewhere in Central America will be constructed one of these 
days, but it will in all likelihood have to be done by the United 
States alone, under the supervision of the Engineer Corps of the 
army. ‘The country at large has too lively a sense of its mistake 
in building the Central and Union Pacific railroads by public 
subsidies lavishly voted to private corporations, ever to go into 
such a partnership again. 

“At the proper time, when a business and patriotic Adminis- 
' tration isin charge at Washington, an inter-oceanic ship-canal will 
’ be built, and the National Treasury will bear the burden of it. 
Meanwhile the people need not lie awake at night for fear the 
concession will fall into foreign hands.”—7he Sun, New York. 


A SIGNIFICANT ELECTION. 


REAT significance is attached, by the Democratic Press at 
least, to the result of the Alabama election, as foreshadow- 
ing the fate of the Democratic Party in the November Congres- 
sional elections. ‘The Democratic candidate for Governor, Colo- 
nel Oates, was elected by about 35,000 majority on the face of 
the returns, and the State Legislature shows increased Demo- 
cratic strength in both branches. Colonel Oates’ opponent was 
Kolb, who was a candidate in 1892, and who was defeated by 
11,000 votes. This year, Kolb received the support of Republi- 
cans, Populists, and bolting Democrats. The Protectionist Home 
Market Club gave him open support, and Senator Hoar and other 
Northern Republicans favored his candidacy on the ground that 
his success would break up the “solid South.” Kolb declared 
himself in favor of free coinage of silver, while Colonel Oates 
opposed it. 
The vote was light, being about 50,000 short of that of 1892. 
The Kolb followers claim that they really won, but that the 
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Democrats counted them out. In the manufacturing sections the 
Democrats sustained considerable losses. 

Among the interesting incidents of the election is the adoption 
of a resolution by a convention of colored clergymen urging the 
negroes to vote for Oates, the chairman of the Democratic com 
mittee having promised the enactment and enforcement of legis- 
lation for the protection of the rights of colored people. 


A Victory for Principle.—‘‘ There is far more in the contest 
just closed than a victory of one party over another. It is the 
triumph of the advocates of correct principles in State and Fed- 
eral affairs, of honest and economical government, of unqualified 
recognition of the sanctity of obligations and plighted faith, and 
of determination to uphold every man, regardless of his race or 
color, in his right to labor for support of himself and those com- 
mitted to his care. 

“It has been a great and glorious campaign of reason against 
prejudice. From the first speech made in the canvass for the 
Democratic nominations until the last word was said Saturday 
night the Democrats have set forth the true faith and preached 
the correct dectrine. There have been no threats of what they 
would do in given events. There were no words uttered calcu- 
lated to inspire to lawlessness men already inflamed by hot- 
headed leaders. There was nothing said that would cause strife, 
wound the sensibilities, or make sore hearts that were already 
aflame with bitterness. It was appeals to reason, words of in- 
struction, and a masterly presentation of Democratic principles 
that wrought the great victory and brought back to the fold so 
many who had wandered off after false leaders and teachers.” — 
The Advertiser (Dem.), Montgomery, Ala. 


The Silver Question in the Election.—‘*The most gratifying 
thing in the news from Alabama is that Colonel Oates’ vote in- 
creased in the white counties. This means, and means with 
certainty, we believe, that the craze of Populism has run its 
course and is on the wane. Colonel Oates has not made the open 
fight for sound money and against free silver that we should have 
liked to see made. But he has insisted all through that the silver 
dollar, if we have free silver, shall contain enough metal to make 
it of equal value with the gold dollar. Kolb, on the contrary, 
was an open, blatant advocate of the proposition that all the silver 
in the world should be coined at the ratio of 16 to 1—that is, that 
the Government should stamp a half silver dollar as a whole 
dollar and force all its citizens to take it asa whole dollar. Many 
white men who voted for Kolb four years ago refused to vote for 
him this time and voted for Oates, which was the same thing as 
if they had said that they had learned that this sort of thing was 
all humbuggery, and that they did not intend to allow themselves 
to be any longer connected with such dangerous nonsense. 

“This is the significant thing about the election, and this, we 
sincerely believe, is a thing of vast significance.”"—7he Times 
(Dem.), Richmond. 


A Victory for Law and Order.—“One of the most encoura- 
ging aspects of the Democratic victory 1n Alabama is the support 
it gives to the forces of lawandorder. The Republican-Populist 
fusion stood not only for free silver and general demoralization, 
but specifically attempted to make political capital out of the 
severe labor troubles from which the State has suffered. Gov- 
ernor Jones has shown great firmness and energy in putting down 
riotous strikers by the use of troops. He had given especial 
offense to the Kolbites by guarding with State troops some negro 
miners who had taken the places of white strikers. During the 
campaign a story was put in circulation that Colonel Oates, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, would be another Jones, and 
would shoot down lawless strikers. So far from being frightened 
at this report was Colonel Oates that he took occasion flatly to 
affirm that he would shoot down defiant law-breakers, strikers or 
not. This manly declaration was nuts to the politicians on the 
other side, who then had the colonel ‘just where they wanted 
him,’ and were going to beat him by many thousands of votes. 
But the extra thousands mostly went his way, the result indica- 
ting that many Republicans must have refused the ticket urged 
upon them by Senator Hoar. For him and the Home Market 
Club the Protection label covered up the mixture of free silver 
and Socialism and Anarchy for which Koib stood, but a nearer 
view seems not to have been so favorable. The effect of this 
Alabama experience must be to strengthen the hands of those 
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who stand for a government of law in other States."—7/e Even- 
ing Post (Ind.), New York. 

The Political Bulldozer’s New Tactics.—‘“It is significantly 
stated that in the Northern part of the State, in the neighborhood 
of the iron and coal producing region, where many Northern 
Republicans have settled, and where the negroes are in a position 
to vote as they please, the black men very largely sustained the 
Independent ticket, which gained 2,000 votes in Birmingham and 
vicinity. But in the Southern portion of the State the vote in the 
‘black belt’ was almost unanimous for the regular Democratic 
candidates. ‘The dullest observer can understand the meaning of 
this, especially if he has knowledge of the peculiar registration 
law of Alabama and the manner in which it was abused by the 
party in control of the election machinery. Avery large number 
of names of colored men were placed on the list without their 
authority, the purpose being to declare them as having voted 
whether they went to the polls or not, This is one way to carry 
an election, not quite so vicious as that pursued in the Kuklux 
days, a little while ago. The men in the ‘black belt’ need not 
trouble themselves about an election. They can stay in the field 
and go on with their work and their votes will be counted all the 
same. Yet the covntry is to-day assured, on behalf of Senator 
Morgan and Governor-‘elect’ Oates and his associates, that the 
cause of political honesty and reform has won a great triumph! 
The managers on that side even had the audacity to proclaim 
that they were engaged in a crusade for ‘law and order.’ It is 
evident that the resources of the political bulldozer and crook in 
the South are not yet exhausted.”— 7he Telegraph (Rep.), Phil- 
adelphia, 


IS SUICIDE A SIN? 


A* unusual number of sensational cases of self-murder have 

been lately reported in the daily papers, and this fact has 
started in Zhe World, New York, a discussion of the ethics of 
suicide. An article by Robert G. Ingersoll was published in the 
issue of August 7, and, being an outspoken defense and almost 
a eulogy of suicide, it has excited considerable comment. One 
of the most interesting replies is by ‘‘Nym Crinkle,” who assails 
the noted agnostic with ridicule and satire. We publish extracts 
from each of the two articles. 


Ingersoll’s Defense of Suicide.—‘‘ Under many circumstances 
a man has the right to kill himself. When life is of no value to 
him, when he can be of no real assistance to others, why should 
aman continue? When he is of no benefit, when he is a burden 
to those he loves, why should he remain? ‘The old idea was that 
‘God’ made us and placed us here for a purpose, and that it was 
our duty to remain until He called us. The world is outgrowing 
this absurdity. What pleasure can it give ‘God’ to see a man 
devoured by acancer? To see the quivering flesh slowly eaten? 
To see the nerves throbbing with pain? Is this a festival for 
‘God’? Why should the poor wret¢h stay and suffer? A little 
morphine would give him sleep—the agony would be forgotten, 
and he would pass unconsciously from happy dreams to painless 
death. 

“Tf ‘God’ determines all births and deaths, of what use is med- 
icine, and why should doctors defy, with pills and powders, the 
decrees of ‘God’? No one, except a few insane, act now accord- 
ing to this childish superstition. Whyshould a man, surrounded 
by flames, in the midst of a burning building, from which there 
is no escape, hesitate to put a bullet through his brain or a 
dagger in his heart? Would it give ‘God’ pleasure to see him 
burn? When did the man lose the right of self-defense ? 

“So, when a man has committed some awful crime, why should 
he stay and ruin his family and friends? Why should he add to 
the injury? Why should he live, filling his days and nights, and 
the days and nights of others, with grief and pain, with agony 
and tears? 

““Why should a man sentenced to imprisonment for life hesitate 
to still his heart? The grave is better than the cell. ‘Sleep is 
sweeter than the ache of toil. The dead have no masters. 

“So the poor girl, betrayed and deserted, the door of home 
closed against her, the faces of friends averted, no hand that will 
help, no eye that will soften with pity, the future an abyss filled 
with monstrous shapes of dread and fear, her mind racked by 
fragments of thoughts like clouds broken by storm, pursued, sur- 
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rounded by the serpents of remorse, flying from horrors too great 
to bear, rushes with joy through the welcome door of death. 

“Undoubtedly there are many cases of perfectly justifiable sui- 
cide—cases in which not to end life would be a mistake, some- 
times almost a crime. 





‘Sometimes I have wondered that Christians denounce the sui- 
cide; that in old times they buried him where the roads crossed, 
and drove a stake through his body. They took his property 
from his children and gave it to the State. If Christians would 
only think they would see that orthodox religion rests upon sui- 
cide—that man was redeemed by suicide, and that without sui- 
cide the whole world would have been lost. If Christ were God, 
then He had the power to protect Himself from the Jews without 
hurting them. But instead of using His power He allowed them 
to take His life. If a strong man should allow a few little chil- 
dren to hack him to death with knives when he could easily have 
brushed them aside, would we not say that he committed suicide? 
There is no escape. If Christ were, in fact, God, and allowed 
the Jews to kill Him, then He consented to His own death—re- 
fused, though perfectly able, to defend and protect Himself, and 
was in fact a suicide. 

“We cannot reform the world by law or by superstition. As 
long as there shall be pain and failure, want and sorrow, agony 
and crime, men and women will untie life’s knot and seek the 


peace of death. To the hopelessly imprisoned—to the dis- ° 


honored and despised—to those who have failed, who have no 
future, no hope—to the abandoned, the broken-hearted, to those 
who are only remnants and fragments of men and women—how 


consoling, how enchanting is the thought of death! And even ! 


to the most fortunate, death at last is a welcome deliverer. 
Death is as natural and as merciful as life. When we have jour- 
neyed long—when we are weary—when we wish for the twilight, 
for the dusk, for the cool kisses of the night—whem the senses are 
dull—when the pulse is faint and low—when the mists gather 
on the mirror of memory—when the past is almost forgotten, the 
present hardly perceived—when the future has but empty hands 
—death is as welcome as a Strain of music. 

“After all, death is not so terrible as joyless life. Next to 
eternal happiness is to sleep in the soft clasp of the cool earth, 
disturbed by no dream, by no thought, by no pain, by no fear, 
unconscious of all and forever.” 


Nym Crinkle’s Satirical Response.—‘I suppose the usual 
number of people will rise up to ‘answer Ingersoll.’ I am told 
that one of the chief occupations of men in the United States is 
answering Ingersoll. But in Mr. Ingersoll’s present impregna- 
ble position, no one but a fool would rush in to his own destruc- 
tion. He is literally and absolutely unanswerable. 

“* When life,’ he asks, ‘is of no value to a man and he is of no 
assistance to anybody, why should he not destroy himself?’ This 
is the keynote of a higher life. It touches the fundamental right 
of everybody, first, to be worthless and then to get out. Such 
a clear and noble perception of man’s inalienable right not only 
to destroy himself, but to make the excuse first, puts Mr. Inger- 
soll among the finest thinkers of our age. 

“*The old and absurd idea that we were made with a purpose 
and it was our duty to remain, has,’ he says, ‘been outgrown.’ 
How these clear-cut enunciations strike at the very roots of 
being! How they brush away the modern cobwebs of sentiment 
and duty and let in the clear light upon the scientific fact that 
there wasn’t any purpose and can’t be any duty! 

“*Why,’ asks this master-thinker, ‘should the man who com- 
mits a crime stay to be punished and thus put his friends and 
family to distress when he can kill himself?’ I have not seen 
anywhere a deep, broad thought so admirably put. Why should 
aman who commits one crime not commit two? I await with 
equanimity an answer tothat. It is true the religious fool will 
ask, Why should a man commit a crime at all, and why provide 
an escape for him when he does? But that is the besotted rea- 
soning of the insane orthodox mind. 

“When we have succeeded, as we assuredly will in time, espe- 
cially if this great teacher is spared to us, in convincing mankind 
that life doesn't begin to be as luxurious as the abnegation of it; 
that wet clay is more comfortable than dry responsibility; that 
any man can escape from toil, from taking care of his own chil- 
dren, from supporting his wife or defending his home—by cut- 
ting his throat; when we have established this great truth, then 
suicide will become the great boon of that poor humanity who 
prefers sleep to work. For ‘death,’ as Colonel Ingersoll truly 
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observes, ‘is liberty absolute and eternal’—that is to say, liberty 
from purpose, accountability, and penalties—and it is from these 
things that the soaring Ingersollian mind wishes to escape. 

“Suicide is the great corrector of all evils. It is the one privi- 
lege given to all mortals through which they can craw] from the 
agony of doing something to the dreamless felicity of being noth- 
ing. What eons of agony the world would have been spared if 
this had been understood at the start and the race had generously 
and generally availed itself of it! Colonel Ingersoll is one of the 
few men who see that great truth clearly. 

“How many years of bitter disappointment would have been 
denied to that little girl who found that her doll was stuffed with 
sawdust if instead of going to a convent she had gone upstairs 
and taken a dose of arsenic! All this time she would have been 
lying in the loving embrace of the sweet subsoil instead of fight- 
ing and suffering and learning the vain lessons of misfortune and 
building up a superfluous character that must come to the same 
clay sooner or later! 

“But this opens a new subject, namely, the beauty of suicide 
by children who are unhappy and are of no use to anybody, and 
I leave the unworked thought for the able pen of the eloquent 
Colonel. 

“Under the magnetism of the Colonel's splendid effort in be- 
half of promiscuous self-destruction I hesitate to let my feelings 
run away with me. But, like all who have been under his spell, 
I see the heavens of a better era opening and the time coming 
when this Earth, burdened with a sad humanity, shall be glad- 
dened only by graves, and if any wandering spirit visis the 
redeemed planet he will learn that the race, having suspected the 
superior value of the dreamless sleep to the working life, with 
one accord cut its multitudinous throat and got square on des- 
tiny.” 


HOW THE BILLS OF SOCIALISM WILL BE 
PAID.- 


R. E. L. GODKIN’S article, “Who Will Pay the Bills of 
Socialism?” in Zhe Forum, June, a résumé of which was 
published in Tue Dicesr, June 16, has called forth an answer 
from Sylvester Baxter (Forum, August). The principal conten- 
tion of Mr. Godkin was that Socialism “is to be not a money- 
making, but a money-spending, evolution.” Mr. Baxter says 
that af “this is the fact, ‘‘then, of course, the whole Socialistic 
fabric Zalls to the ground.” 
agreewith Mr. Godkin. 


“Mr. Godkin assumes that ‘the peculiarity of the Social evolu- 
tion which the philosophers say is now impending is, that it is to 
be not a money-making but a spending evolution,’ and his argu- 
ments are chiefly directed to show that the division of all the 
wealth in existence among the masses fer capita would not make 
any appreciable difference in their condition, even for a single 
year. No thoughtful Socialist would dream of disputing this de- 
duction; for no thoughtful Socialist that I have ever heard of 
attaches any importance whatever to.the nonsensical idea of bet- 
tering the condition of the masses by dividing up existing wealth, 
however inequitable they may deem its present apportionment. 
It is, therefore, only a notion of those who have given but super- 
ficial consideration to the subject, that Socialism is based upon 
‘the notion that there is a reservoir of wealth somewhere, either 
in the possession of the Government or the rich, which might be 
made to diffuse plenty through a smiling land,’—a notion which 
is declared ‘probably the most mischievous delusion which has 
ever taken hold on the popular mind.’ 

“Multiplication, rather than division, forms the chief concern 
of Socialism. The reservoir of wealth which Socialism aims to 
‘tap’ is potential, not actual. That reservoir is so vast that the 
world’s existing wealth is a trifle in comparison, and its disposi- 
tion is a matter of slight moment. The marvelous growth of the 
existing wealth, however, supplies the strong justification of 
precedent for the reasoning of Socialism in this respect. The 
keynote of this reasoning was inadvertently struck by Mr. Godkin 
in his remark that‘ when the world gave up slavery it substituted 
for a very wasteful form of labor a much more productive one.’ 
Socialism aims to substitute for the present very wasteful indus- 
trial methods much more productive ones. 

“Eminent economists have estimated that the eapacity of the 


But, he does not, in any sense, 
We quote the gist of his argument: 
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mechanical and other scien@fic instrumentalities even now exist- 
ing is sufficient, if thoroughiy utilized, to supply all mankind not 
only with the necessities of life, but also with the reasonable 
luxuries. It may well be asked: Why, then, is this not done 
when ali the facilities exist for doing it? Theansweris: Because 
the instruments of production are chiefly monopolized by those 
whose primary aim is not the service of mankind, but their own 
selfish advantage, and who operate them only so long as they and 
it profitable to themselves to do so. In consequence, the masses 
of mankind are compelled to devote their toil in the first instance 
to the advantage of the favored few among their fellows, rather 
than to their own service, which is the real end, and but for 
which they would not be called upon to toil at all. This makes 
the term ‘industrial slavery’ something more than a figure of 
speech. For there is a compulsion of circumstance as strong as 
the compulsion of law. ‘Theoretically a man is free to work as 
he chooses; but when he attempts to follow his choice he is apt 
to find that the only alternative to working in exactly the way 
that somebody else chooses to make him is fo become a tramp 
and to prey upon his fellows. The responsibility for this condi- 
tion of things lies, however, not with those individuals or classes 
who monopolize services that somebody else would monopolize if 
they did not, but with the mass of mankind, which at present is too 
ignorant to exert the powers that it might exert if it only would. 
“The solution of the problem is simple enough in its statement. 
If the instruments of production were owned by the producers, 
—who are also the consumers,—all that would have to be done 
would be to produce on the one hand, and on the other hand, to 
distribute through the medium of the most effective and practica- 
ble instrumentality, the governmental organization, which Mr. 
3ellamy has very aptly characterized as ‘the hand of the people.’ 
Although this principle is simple enough in statement, its practi- 
cal application is opposed by colossal difficulties. The people's 
hand is unskilled as yet, and its owner has little idea of its poten- 
tial cunning. Education to the task and experience in its per- 
formance are demanded, and these can come only by degrees. 
But the hand has given evidence of its capability in not a few 
instances, and there appears to be no inherent reason why it 
should not be trained to realize ultimately all that is predicated. 
It is a noble end, that of inspiring mankind to serve itself; and 
the striving to its attainment deserves encouragement from all 
well-wishers of the race, and not their ridicule because of the 
enormous difficulties of the task. There are other aims, held 
dear by friends of good government, such as the reform of the 
civil service, or the adoption of more honest and efficient forms 
of muhicipal administration than those which characterize most 
of our great cities in the United States, that likewise find tremen- 
dous obstacles in the way of their realization. But that is no 
reason why those who have them at heart should be scoffed at. 
“A word as to the difficulty of securing the proper degree of 
administrative talent essential to such an increase of public func- 
tions. Mr. Godkin finds an almost insuperable obstacle here, and 
he says that any salary to-day is small for competent managers 
of great private enterprises,,such as railroads and mills. He 
says that, while the opportunities for display of their talents even 
now are immense, yet the men wanted do not appear. 
sertion is open to doubt. 


This as- 
The salaries paid by railway-corpora- 
tions and insurance-companies, for instance, are largely for 
‘fancy’ purposes, being, in many respects, paid for names, for 
political influence, or for other reasons, rather than for real ser- 
vices. I could mention a certain gas-lighting corporation in a 
great city, which, on changing hands, gave to its officials, inclu- 
ding directors, salaries to the amount of $60,000, whereas only 
$15,000 at most had previously been paid for the sate services. 
This was done at the expense of the consumers. In Massachu- 
setts it is a common practice for quasi-public corporations to 
employ as legislative counsel prominent politicians from each 
great party, so as to make their influence felt on both sides. Our 
post office, notwithstanding a defective civil service, is a fairiy 
efficient institution. It pays no enormous salaries, yet its man- 
agement does not suffer in comparison with the management of 
the express companies. Our army engineer corps is full of men 
of exceptional talent. Their work for the Government is weil 
done. Their salaries are not large, but there 1s an attractiveness 
in the way of social standing and esfrit de corps that retains 
them in the employ of the Government. I have observed also 
that those cities that are well governed find no difficulty in secur- 
ing efficient officials.” 
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UDGE DUGRO, of the New York Superior Court, issued an 
injunction restraining the officers and members of a Tailors’ 
Union from interfering with the business of a firm whose work- 
men, members of the Union, had struck and threatened to organ- 
ize a boycott against the firm. The order of the court reads as 
follows: 

“ The defendants, their agents, servants, substitutes, confederates, and all 
persons incited thereunto by them, or either of them, are enjoined from 
hindering, interrupting, obstructing, preventing, or otherwise interfering 
with the exercise and management of the lawful trade, business and call 
ing of the plaintiffs, either by assembling or loitering in front or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the place of business of the plaintiffs, or by establishing 
or maintaining a system of patrol, picketing, or espionage, by stationing 
or keeping one or more persons in front or in the immediate vicinity of 
the places of business of the plaintiffs during business hours. The defend- 
ants are also restrained from all interference by means of printed notices 
or publications, or from enticing any one from the employment of the 
plaintiffs, or from hindering by signs, words, devices, or other forms of 
menace, any persons who may wish to enter the employ of the plaintiffs.” 

The defendants are to show cause why this order, which is 
temporary, should not be made permanent. Organized labor in 
New York is said to be greatly interested in the outcome of the 

5 J 
hearing upon this injunction, as it is broader and more sweeping 
than any other previously issued by any court in the United 
States. 

Commenting on the terms of the injunction, 7ze New York 
Evening Post, which is not too friendly to strikers and boy- 
cotters,. Says: 


or 


lhe injunctions issued by the courts against the members of 
labor Unions are more and more sweeping in character. Judge 
Dugro of the Superior Court of this city has enjoined the mem- 
bers of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, who are now on strike 
against a reduction of wages, from assembling or loitering near 
their employers’ places of business, from maintaining ‘a system 
of patrol, picketing, or espionage,’ and from all other acts tend- 
ing to hinder their employers from carrying on business. The 
order goes even further, and specifically restrains the defendants 
from interfering by means of published circulars or notices, or 
by signs or menaces of any kind, intended to prevent workmen 
from seeking employment from the plaintiffs. It also prohibits 
‘enticing’ any one from the employment of the plaintiffs. The 
terms of this order are broader than those of the restraining 
orders recently issued by the United States courts in the West. 
It is doubtful if they are not too broad. It is one thing to 
threaten a man with violence if he goes to work, and quite an- 
other to entice him away from it; athough the trade-union 
methods sometimes suggest the Irishman’s ‘enticing with a club.’ 
We do not need to go back to the policy of the statutes against 
laborers in our zeal for restraining trade-unions. Recent Eng- 
lish decisions have drawn the line very sharply between what 
may and what may not be done by laborers on strike, and we 
believe that they are to the effect that neither ‘enticing’ nor pick- 
eting is unlawful. It may not be desirable to follow these deci- 
sions, especially in regard to picketing, but they are deserving of 
consideration.” 


NOTES. 


NO SECRET SESSIONS IN CONGRESS.—A Bill has been introduced in the 
House providing that all proceedings of either branch of Congress or of its 
committees shall be open tothe public. The Press generally favors the 
measure, but 7ie New York Times points out the weakness of the Bill. It 
says: “This seems to be a sort of embodiment of the popular protest 
against secret sessions and star-chamber proceedings generally, but it isa 
thing that can hardlv be regulated by statutory enactment. It is within 
the power of the Senate to abolish its secret sessions, and either House can 
require its committees to conduct their proceedings openly. If they, or either 
of them, will not do this, what chance is there of their agreeing to require 
themselves to doit? It 1s not a subject for legislation, but of the regula- 
tion by each House of its own proceedings, and the Constitution itself de- 
clares that ‘each House may determine the rule of its proceedings.’ Con- 
sequently, the Bill introduced in the House can hardly be regarded as any- 
thing more than an expression of opinion as to what ought to be.” 

ARBITRATION POSTPONED BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.~— 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs has postponed action on the 
joint resolution for arbitration of differences between Great Britain and 
the United States that may arise in the next twenty-five vears. It was 
argued that in view of the fact that the Nicaragua Canai may be built by 
the United States, and complications may arise under the Clayton-Bulwer 
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Treaty, it is better for the United States not to put itself in a position where 
a decision against it might debarit from controlling the canal. This con 
clusion was shared by all members of the committee without regard to 
party affiliation. 

THE TARIFF SITUATION.—At this writing (Monday) the deadlock in the 
Tariff conference isunbroken, but everything points to the surrender of 
the House and the accept- 
ance by the House conferees 
of the Senate Bill. At no 
time were the Senate confer- 
ees willing to concede free 
coal and iron-ore, though it 
was reported that the Sena- 
torsin charge of the measure 
offered the House free iron- 
ore if they would accept free 
sugar,raw and refined, with- 
out a bounty to the planters, 
Such a schedule, it was be 
lieved, could not obtain the 
votes of the Louisiana Sena- 
tors and the Populists, and 
the House conferees rejected 
it. A resolution by Senator 
Hill to instruct the Senate 
conferees to report progress 
or a final disagreement failed 
of passage after an exciting 





RECONCILIATION AT THE GRAVE. 
Dispatch, St. Paul. 


debate, through the adoption of a motion to proceed to executive business, 
the Vice-President casting the deciding vote and solving a tie 


THE ANTI-LOTTERY BILL.—The House Judiciary Committee has reported 
favorably the Senate Anti-Lottery Bill, introduced by Senator Hoar, with 
two material changes. The Senate Bill punished with imprisonment any 
one who assisted in selling a lottery-ticket or in sending one through the 
mails or by any other method, and it also prohibited the advertisement of 
lotteries by prohibiting the transportation of documents containing such 
advertisements by any means of transportation. The House Committee's 
amendments make it necessary to prove thata lottery-ticket brought to 
this country from abroad is brought for the purpose of “disposing of the 
same,’’ and strike out the word ‘** felony” in describing the offense. This 
Bill is intended to strike a final blow at the Louisiana Lottery Company, 
which has ostensibly removed the base of its operations to Nicaragua, but 
has really established itself in Florida 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


““ONE of the chief causes of apprehension in connection with the Chinese- 
Japanese war lies in the numerousness of European umpires "—7he Star, 
Washington. 


“THE Senate appears to be much in earnest in its determination to strip 
Mr. Cleveland of his yellow jacket.’’— 7he Advertiser, New York. 

**ENGLAND is doing business at the old stand—selling warships to China 
and Japan. Mr. John Bull is a very thrifty old gentleman.”’— 7he Recorder, 
New York. 


“THE Japs have demonstrated that when ironclads sink they sink 
quickly.” —Z7he 7ribune, Cincinnati. 


** THE Oates crop in Alabama was not a failure."’— 7he World, New York. 


‘“THE man who said the Tariff Bill would be passed by June 25 is resting 
quietly in a padded 
cell, carefully guard- 
ed by attendants.”’ 

The Dispatch,Chicago. 


“SINCE J. S. Coxey 
talked a horse todeath 
there has beena boom 
started to send him 
to the Senate.’’— 7he 
World, New York. 

“SENATOR HILL is 
said to be collecting 
scrap-iron and broken 
giass for another 
bomb.’’— 7 he 7ribune, 
Detroit 


“THE report of the 
Senate [sugar} Inves- 
tigating Committee is 
likely to draw out the 
irreverent remark 
that there is still hon- 
or among thieves.” 
The Journal, Kansas 
City. 

**ROBERT LINCOLN, 
asked concerning the 


WHY THE DEMOCRATIC CONFEREES WORKED 
SUNDAY. condition of the coun- 


“Which of you shall have an ASS or an OX fallen try, ejaculated: *We 
into a pit, and will not straightway pull him out are in the hands of the 
on the Sabbath Day ?"’—Minneafolis Journal. Democrats!’ Yes, but 

the Democrats appear 
to be in the hands of three or four political highwaymen.’’—7he World, 

New York. 

‘*AN extra policeman has been placed at the White House. Perhaps Mr. 

Cleveland is afraid that Vilas will break in and deliver his eulogy in person.” 
The Constitution, Atlanta 
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LETTERS AND ART. .: 


“THE YELLOW BOOK” ON MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. 


“7 HE most advanced writers of England established a few 

months ago a periodical of their own, 7he Yellow Book, 
an illustrated quarterly, which was to be the mouthpiece of 
modern literature. The sensation created by the first number 
was enormous. The second, just issued, bids fair to create no 
less stir by its radicalism and its outspoken defiance of the old 
novelists. 

To this number, Hubert Crackanthorpe contributes an article 
entitled ‘“ Reticence in Literature.” There is no apparent relation- 
ship between the title and the subject of the essay, which consists 
of rambling, but very interesting, notes on modern progressive 
literature. We quote the author as follows: 


“During the past fifty years, as every one knows, the art of 
fiction has been expanding in a manner exceedingly remarkable, 
till it has grown to be the predominant branch of imaginative lit- 
erature. But the other day we were assured that poetry only 
thrives in limited and exquisite editions; that the drama, in 
England at least, has practically ceased to be literature at all. 
Each epoch instinctively chooses that literary vehicle which is 
best adapted for the expression of its particular temper: just as 
the drama flourished in the robust age of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson ; just as that outburst of lyrical poetry, at the beginning 
of the century in France, coincided with a period of extreme 
emotional exaltation ; so the novel, facile and flexible in its con- 
ventions, with its endless opportunities for accurate delineation 
of reality, becomes supreme in a time of democracy and of science 
—to note but these two salient characteristics. And, if we pur- 
sue this line of thought, we find that, on all sides, the novel is 
being approached in one special spirit, that it would seem to be 
striving, for the moment at any rate, to perfect itself within cer- 
tain definite limitations. To employ a hackneyed, and often 
quite unintelligent, catchword—the novel is becoming realistic.” 


The author defines idealism and realism, and goes on to say: 


“Completely idealistic art—art that has no point of contact with 
the facts of the universe, as we know them—is, of course, an im- 
possible absurdity; similarly, a complete reproduction of Nature 
by means of words is an absurd impossibility. Art is not 
invested with the futile function of perpetually striving after im- 
itation or reproduction of Nature; she endeavors to produce, 
through the adaptation of a restricted number of natural facts, 
an harmonious and satisfactory whole. Indeed, in this very pro- 
cess of adaptation and blending together, lies the main and 
greater task of the artist. And the novel, the short story, even 
the impression of a mere incident, convey each of them the im- 
print of the temper in which their creator has achieved this 
process of adaptation and blending together of his material. 
They are inevitably stamped with the hall-mark of his personal- 
ity. A work of art can never be more than a corner of Nature, 
seen through the temperament of asingle man. Thus, all liter- 
ature is, must be, essentially subjective; for style is but the 
power of individual expression. . So, then, the disparity be- 
tween the so-called idealist and the so-called realist is a matter, 
not of esthetic philosophy, but of individual temperament.” 


The author rightly prefaces his article : “Some Roundabout Re- 
marks.” He does not treat any of his subjects exhaustively, but 
skips lightly from one to another. He next comes to talk about 


the moral effect of modern literature, and says: 


“Now, it would have been exceedingly curious if this recent 
specialization of the art of fiction, this passion for drawing from 
the life, as it were, born, in due season, of the general spirit of 
the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, has not provoked a 
considerable amount of opposition—opposition of just that kind 
which every new evolution in art inevitably encounters.” 


After hinting at the arrest of Vizitelly for “issuing English 
translations of celebrated specimens of French realism,” and the 
reception given Zola, he goes on to say. 
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“During the past year, things have been moving very rapidly. 
The position of the literary artist toward Nature, his great in- 
spirer, has become more definite, more secure. A sound, organ- 
ized opinion of men of letters is being acquired ; and in the little 
bouts with the dou7geo7s—if I may be pardoned the use of that 
wearisome word—no one has to fight single-handed. Heroism is 
at a discount; Mrs. Grundy is becoming mythological; a crowd 
of unsuspected supporters collect from all sides, and the deadly 
conflict of which we had been warned becomes but an interesting 
skirmish. Books are published, stories are printed, in old-estab- 
lished reviews, which would never have been tolerated a few years 
ago. On all sides, deference to the tendency of the time is 
spreading. The truth must be admitted: the oar of unthinking 
prejudice is dying away.” 

The writer does not think this success is ‘“‘a matter for absolute 
congratulation.” He fears indifference and would like opposi- 
tion: “directly or indirectly, they will knock a lot of nonsense 
out of us, will these opponents” ; “take, for instance, the gentle- 


man who objects to realistic fiction on moral grounds :”— 


‘He is the backbone of our nation; the guardian of our medi- 
ocrity ; the very foil of our intelligence. To him, morality 
is concerned only with the established relations between the 
sexes and with fair dealings between man and man: to him the 
subtle, indirect morality of Art is incomprehensible. 

“Theoretically, Art is non-moral. She is not interested in any 
ethical code of any age or any nation, except in so far as the 
breach or observance of that code may furnish her with material 
on which to work.” 

Mr. Crackanthorpe continues to expose “this moral man’s” 
notions : how he “‘patters glibly of the ‘gospel of ugliness,’” how 
he talks about “the cheerlessness of modern literature” and how he 
condemns “the whole business as decadence,” but all the while he 
laughs at “this moral gentleman.” He finishes by quoting Gasse 

““A new public has been created—appreciative, eager, and de- 
termined; a public, which has eaten of the apple of knowledge, 
and will not be satisfied with mere marionettes. Whatever 
comes next, we cannot return, in serious novels, to the inanities 
and impossibilities of the old well-made plot, to the children 
changed at nurse, to the madonna-heroine and the godlike hero, 
to the impossible virtues and melodramatic vices.” 


THE CZAR AS AN AUTHOR. 


LLENDORFF, the Parisian publisher, will 
“Souvenirs de Sebastopol, recueillis et redigés par S. M. 


soon issue: 


T. Alexander III., Empereur de Russie.” The Parisian journal, 
Revue Bleue, has had access to the advance sheets and publishes 
two stories from the forthcoming book, entitled “ Recit d’un Offi- 
cer” and “Recit d’une Sceur de Charité,” the first of which we 
translate and condense as follows. 


“Among the defenders of Sebastopol must be counted the 
denstschiks, or officers’ servants. To be sure, they were not 
counted among combatants, yet these latter depended upon 
them for their meals, and they were obliged twice every day to 
‘arry soup into the bastions, and had to do it under heavy fire. 

“When I was promoted to the rank of officer, I was given the 
soldier Clément Kompantzeff to be my denstschik. He was con- 
sidered unfit for service in front. He came from the Poltava 
district, and wastwenty-three years old. He was of frank dispo- 
sition, honest, and very discontented with his office as orderly ; 
he considered it a shame. I talked it over with him and ex- 
plained that even in that office he served the Czar. Finally he 
quieted down and served me with great fidelity, and treated me 
as his father. I trusted him to keep all my money, and always 
found the amount intact. 

“One day my duty kept me on the right front of the fourth 
bastion, called by the French ‘the bastion of death.’ I went out- 
side the blindage, or the timber so disposed as to protect the wall 
of the bastion, to examine the damage done. Suddenly I came 
upon Kompantzeff, who held in his hand a piece of a soup-pot 
with a little soup in it. 

“* What is this?’ I asked. 


“With tears in nis eyes he answered: See, Your Highness, 
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you shall have no dinner to-day. I only bring you this much and 
this is salted with mud.’ 

‘*** How has this happened?’ 

““'These wicked Frenchmen have not only destroyed the village, 
and we have no shelter against the rain, but now—confound 
them !—they hit our soup-pots. I had prepared youa fine sfsch7, 
a cabbage soup, and was about to carry it to you, when a foolish 
French ball sissed past me and—oh, the pot !—and the soup—it 
fellon the ground. I have scraped it up as far as I could, and I 
bring it here on a fragment of the pot, for I fear you are hungry. 
You must eat it as it is.’ 

“When Kompantzeff had finished, the corporal, Sofronoff, who 
stood near him, advanced and said: ‘Donot scold poor Kompant- 
zeff; he has told the truth, Your Highness.’ I followed the 
orderly behind the tent and saw him serve the dish upon my 
camp-bed, all the while cursing the French balls: ‘Let them kill 
aman. Ican understand that. A soldier is here for that pur- 
pose ; but such confounded Frenchmen, to smash my soup-pot and 
spill the stschz.’ 

“*Don't get excited,’ I said to Kompantzeff; ‘thank God that 
you are safe and sound. As for the soup, you can make me 
some more this evening.’ 

““That is true,’ he replied, and added with some hesitation: 
‘Would you not write my name among the soldiers who serve on 
the front? I beg this, Your Highness.’ 

“*Why?’ 

““They say that the Czar will give all the soldiers on the front 
a medal, but the denstschiks will not get any.’ 

“T assured him that the Czar would give every man in Sebas- 
topol a silver medal, and he cried out for joy: ‘God be praised 
and the Czar be blessed! For the rest of my life and when I 
come home, people will think that Iam a great fellow. But— 
will not Your Highness allow me to take part in the sortie of to- 
night, that I may earn my medal?’ 

“T could not refuse such a request, and procured rifle and am- 
munition for him. He took part in the sortie that night among 
the brave fellows of the infantry regiment Tobolski, and dis- 
played the proverbial courage of the peasants from Little Russia. 
Next morning he came to my tent and had ona pair of French 
soldier pantaloons. 

“*“What is this?’ lasked. ‘Yesterday you insulted the French 
and to-day you wear their pantaloons.’ 

“This is a souvenir, Your Highness. I killed my Frenchman 
and I took his pantaloons, so that every one may see I have been 
in the Frenchtrenches. I shall not receive my medal for nothing ; 
and since I have been in the front during the battle, perhaps I 
can get the St. George Cross, for I have given them a s/schz to 
eat which they cannot digest.’ 

“You deserve the love of the Czar, the throne, and the coun- 
try,’ I said, and satisfied with my promise that even a denstschik 
could get the St. George Cross when he deserved it, Kompantzeff 
returned to his work toboilsoup. Hekept his French pantaloons, 
and got my promise to take part in the next sortie against the 
French. 

‘He was a brave fellow, this Kompantzeff, and showed at all 
occasions that he was a good soldier and devoted to the Czar and 
the country. May all Russian soldiers follow his example.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


NATURE THE SOVEREIGN OF ART AND 
SONG. 


A. MONG the works whose key-note is a return to Nature, we 
meet from time to time such studies as “ Zur Litteratur der 
Geschichte des Naturgefiihls,”” by Alfred Biese, in the last number 
of Zeztschrift fiir vergleichende Litteratur geschichte. Itisa 
comprehensive literary history of “the feeling after Nature” 
throughout all ages, and forms a supplement to the author’s large 
work on the same subject, issued in 1882. 

These are in substance his ideas about the classical people. 
M. Biese classifies the learned works of the Germans on this sub- 
ject in two groups: 1. Those who deny that the fathers of litera- 
ture and art were controlled by Nature. Schiller represents this 
group, which goes so far as to deny that Homer had any senti- 
ment of Nature. He declared that the greatest poet of antiquity 
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cared only for Nature as for a garment, a shield, or an armor, 
which he-described with equal relish. 

The second group declared that there is hardly a tone of senti- 
ment which Nature has evoked in modern times, of which some 


prelude is not to be found among the ancients. 


“After the fall of the Republic, when free political life had 
come to anend, the Romans withdrew to personal solitude and to 
the country to enjoy Nature. Horace is an illustration. Augus- 
tus offered him a position as private secretary, but Horace refused 
it, to live in greater freedom at his country-seat in the Sabine 
Mountains. His descriptions of his home in his Epistles is com- 
posed in the true spirit of love for Nature. 

“Lucretius is another of the classics, who ‘saw at first hand 
with their own eyes, felt with their own hearts, described in their 
own words.’ His philosophical system is filled with many beau- 
tiful illustrations drawn directly from Nature, and portrayed with 
a clearness and startling vividness, unrivaled in antiquity save 
by Homer. 

“Against these strong evidences, we have to place the curious 
report about Socrates, who said he did not care to walk in the 
fields because he could not learn anything from trees and 
animals.” 


In the present paper the author leaves out the English-speaking 
nations, to be treated on another occasion, but he refers to the 
Germans and the Norsemen : 


“Walther von der Vogelweide stands as the representative 
among Germans for the deep and sensuous love for Nature which 
characterized him. His verse is permeated with a longing only 
found among poets of to-day. He wishes to leave the abodes of 
men, and to dwell upon the lonely rock, the edge of the brook, 
and to feast his eyes upon the cornfields and the rushes. The 
eternal unrest and motion in Nature attract him strongly. Con- 
trary to other Minnesingers his background is always a landscape. 
His love-poetry is woven into country scenery. Walther repre- 
sents medieval natural poetry among the Germans; Goethe that 
of to-day. 

“‘Among the Norsemen, we find the ‘ideally-beautiful,’ but no 
special enthusiasm for rocks, waters, or the fields. Economic 
ideas prevail over esthetic. A field rich in grass is more beauti- 
ful than one without. The ocean is fiendish and terrible. The 
Scandinavians of old did not see any romance in moonlight. 
Their lyrical poetry is without bird-song. 

“On the other hand, if the old Norseman had no love for 
specific natural objects, his reverence for Nature at large was 
deep and strong. He worshiped Nature. His mythology is not 
psychological imagery, but realistic Nature worship.”—7rans- 
lated for THE LireRARY DIGEsrT. 


CHINESE JEWELRY. 


may be, as we are so often told, that the customs of our 

Celestial friends who are just now fighting the Black Plague 
by land and the Japanese by sea—and with equally poor success 
in each case—are in marked contrast to our own; but on one 
point frail human nature here and in China are alike. The 
Chinese woman has a weakness for jewels, and the American 
woman has been suspected of the same thing. In 7he Journal 
of the Society of Arts (London) there is a description of some of 
the articles of jewelry worn by women and by men. 

The first thing to attract attention in Shanghai and Hong Kong, 
says the writer, is the quaintness and quantity of jewelry worn 
by Chinese women in their hair. A careful observer can, simply 
by looking at these ornaments, tell not only the rank of the wearer 
but the district from which she comes. There are three classes 
of these head-pins: first, the purely decorative pins, made of 
gold, silver, brass, ivory, ebony, horn, tortoise-shell, bamboo, or 
celluloid, the pin terminating in a head which discloses the rank 
of the wearer: second, those which terminate in a cluster of some 
sort, seven jade stars for instance, or a group of blue cats’-eyes 
representing a bunch of grapes; third, those in which the shank 
and head are separate, the latter keeping thereby in constant 
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motion. The hairpins used are made of thin bars of gold or 
silver, which are made to bend to different shapes according to 
the style of hair-dressing. 

Several other articles of ornament are described as follows: 


“A curious instrument possessed by every one in China above 
the extremely poor is the tongue-scraper. They may or may not 
have brushes, but they are sure to have a tongue-scraper. This 
scraper is a ribbon of silver or gold with a ring at one end, by 
which it is suspended when desired. The cheapest are of plain 
metal; more expensive ones are engraved, while a few are jew- 
elled at either end. Like hairpins they are sold by weight, plus 
a small charge for workmanship. Thumb-rings are very common 
in the East. These are often made of precious metal, ivory, jet, 
and precious stones, but generally they are of fine jade. The 
cavity is not cylindrical, but swells out at the base and middle. 
This enables the owner to wear it lower down, and also prevents 
it slipping. The jade is usually polished, but may be engraved 
or carved in intaglio or relief. The refined classes use jade ex- 
clusively, and as precious a variety as their purses will permit, 
but some of the lower classes wear imitations, which are made of 
glass or porcelain, colored with lead or iron oxide. One variety, 
which is made by enameling iron, is remarkably strong and 
durable, and corresponds to the ‘knuckle-duster.’ The thumb- 
ring came into vogue in the time of the Three Kingdoms, during 
the régime of the famous general Kwang-Ti. He used a bow, 
and to increase the accuracy of his aim, substituted a heavy 
bamboo thumb-ring for the glove usually worn by archers. His 
example was followed by his bowmen, until the practice became 
general. On his rise to power his admirers presented him with 
a jade ring of great value, which he substituted for the bamboo 
one. His brother, the reigning monarch, adopted the custom 
out of compliment to the great warrior, and thus introduced the 
fashion into civilized society.” 





IS ART IN ITS DECLINE? 


T is probably a startling question to ask; yet sober sense 
seems to warrant much of what M. de Vasselot says in Revue 
du Monde Cattoligue : 


“Art is in its decline, according to earnest people, and they are 
right. It can even be said that great art has ceased to exist. 
What else is to be expected, when, for the last twenty years, 
everything has been done to suppress, to exhaust the sources of 
the beautiful, the true, the good? God, the family, the country, 
are no longer anything but empty words. Artists have become 
opportunists when they are not free-thinkers or merchants. It 
is now only their hand which works; this hand is often skilful, it 
is true, but it cannot replace a head which thinks, a soul which 
believes. ‘There is an interesting connection between the nega- 
tion of science and the materialism of art. Art only exists on 
condition that the human soul believes in the supernatural. 
‘Take God from the creation,’ said a celebrated writer, ‘and the 
beautiful will no longer have an essential type; art will lose 
reason and life, and remain but a corpse.’ In order to live its 
true life, art must believe in three worlds: nature, man, and God. 
The true artist, to reach the heights of art, must mount these 
three degrees with energy and courage, and without faltering. 
In point of fact, man dominates nature, and is himself governed 
by God. Art closely follows our customs, our political and relig- 
ious ideas, our misfortunes and our triumphs. It unveils our 
tastes and our most secret thoughts. In studying the art of an 
epoch, a country, one knows what is the moral condition of the 
epoch or country. And another truth is, that with any people 
the artistic movement always follows the literary movement. 
You have abolished God, and you cry: ‘There is no longer any 
great art.” Suppress the cause and the effect must be lacking. 
To suppress human beauty, to suppress the divine goodness, is 
to take away the sentiment and life of art. The day when hearts 
no longer thrill at the name of country, art will die never to be 
resurrected. One of the finest paintings of this Salon of 1894 is 
the ‘Pearl’ of M. Bouguereau, and we gladly make use of this 
opportunity to say what we think of the master-painter of 
Rochelle. There are few men with a more developed mind. 
Why, then, is this painter attacked? M. Bouguereau is attacked 
because he is the chief of aschool. Nevertheless, he is the best 
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living representative of composition and drawing, the last bul 
wark which has been left us by an indecent and weak art. For 
now, under the pretext A/ezw az, painters no longer draw. The 
reproach aimed at M. Bouguereau, of not being an artist, would be 
a true one if addressed to the false artists, luminists, pointelists, 
and other/fumzstes. Incriticizing art according to our conscience 
and tastes, we should show no weakness, and approve and sustain 
only that which will best contribute to the preservation of our 
marvelous French school."—7vrans/ated for Tue Literary 
DIGEST. 


GEORGE INNES. 


EORGE INNES, the representative American landscape- 
painter, and who, for over fifty years, held the most prom- 
inent place in American art, died in Scotland, on the 3d of 
August. Probably the best sketch of his life which has appeared 
thus far isin 7he Evening Post, New York, written, we should 
judge, by his personal 
friend, Harry Fenn, or, 
possibly, by Charles de 
Kay. We quote the fol- 
lowing : 


“Aside from elementary 
instruction in his youth 
and a month or two’s les- 
sons in the studio of Regis 
Gignoux in New York, 
George Innes received no 
academic art - education, 
but found out for himself, 
by a long course of patient 
study from nature out of 
doors, how best to express 
his ideals on canvas. His 
work is distinctly divided 
into two periods, the first 
covering the years during 
which in analytical fashion he painted scenes in this country, in 
Italy, and other parts of Europe; the second embracing the time 
from about 1878 to his death, during which he became more ana 
more of a synthesist, and in painting passing effects made him- 
self one of the most individual figures among the landscape- 
painters of the century. His wide reputation as well as his 
financial success date back to little more than a decade ago. 

“TInness’ art is not a new art, nor is it an original art, in the 
sense that the term may be applied to the work of Monet or 
Manet or Courbet. Some of the young painters of to-day who 
are pitching the key of their color schemes so high as almost to 
eliminate all quality of color whatever, may indeed speak of it 
as demodeé, but he must be a man devoid of all sense of what con- 
stitutes strength as well as beauty in a work of art who cannot 
see in such pictures as* A Winter Evening,’ ‘The End of a 
Shower,’ or ‘A New England Valley,’ the same general qualities 
that make all art good. 

“Each picture is the result of intelligent observation and thor- 
ough search for truth expressed, not merely cleverly, or merely 
carefully, or with plodding purpose, but with art. It is art oi 
the most genuine quality and of a high order. 

“If we wish to see what Inness could do as a painter from 
nature, a naturalist pure and simple, we have only to look at‘ A 
Winter Morning at Montclair,’ a landscape of astounding verity, 
that hung in the loan collection at the Metropolitan Museum a 
few years ago, or at the ‘Gray, Lowery Day,’ a picture that is 
familiar to regular visitors to exhibitions in New York, and we 
see that even when he had passed into the full ripeness of his 
synthetical style, he was capable of the most accurate as well as 
the most inspiriting study from nature. If we wish to see him 
dominated by the force of a strong effect in nature and seeking to 
express it ina picture purely from memory (for a trained memory 
and an educated eye are all a painter who depicts effects has to 
rely on), we may do so by looking at a recent canvas called 
‘Threatening,’ in which, after a thunder-shower has passed, a 
farmer who has put his sheep in a shed comes out to look at the 
sky with low-hanging clouds, still black and threatening, in spite 
of the sunlight that forces its way through them at the left of the 
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picture. We may find the light Summer atmosphere truthfully 
rendered, and sweet greens and grays in the grass and trees of 
‘The Wood Gatherers ;’ clouds and cloud shadows on hill and 
dale, wide stretches of country and an infinity of trees and clumps 
of bushes laid out like a map but all united in pleasing harmony 
of color and mass, in ‘The Delaware Valley,’ a canvas of me- 
dium size, painted in 1863, and the best, perhaps, of the pictures 
that belong to the earlier period; and we may see the glowing 
sunset light in sky after sky of the numerous pictures of evening 
that more than any other time of the day Inness seemed to de- 
light to paint. Finally, if we look at the picture called ‘Nine 
o’Clock,’ in which the moon is riding high in the sky over a vil- 
lage where lights appear here and there in the houses, and behind 
the dial of the clock in the church-spire where the bell rings out 
the hour, we shall find that the mystery of night also appealed to 
him and that he knew how to make a picture of it full of poetry. 

“The work of this remarkable painter, who stood at the head 
of the landscape school in America, whose art developed and 
grew great through a half-century in which the progress of the 
Nation was so rapid in other fields than painting, and who lived 
to attain his high place at the very time when our progress in art 
is greater than it has ever been before, deserves to be seen in its 
entirety.” 


THE POWER WHICH LIBERATES. 


HE power referred to is the Imagination, which, lifting us 

out of the dull carking cares of life as it is, gives us visions 

of what life might be, and leaves us free to revel in their in- 

dulgence. Few of us, perhaps, realize how intolerable life would 

be but for this power to detach ourselves from the actual, and 

linger a while in the ideal; but the fact is well emphasized in the 

following extracts of an article by Hamilton W. Mabie in 7z%e 
Outlook, July 14: 


“It is doubtful whether any of us understand what the imagi- 
nation means to us simply as the liberating force which throws the 
doors and windows open. When imagination withers and art 
dies, discontent, misery, and revolutions are in order. It is the 
outlook through the windows, the breath of air through the open 
door, that keeps men content in their workshops; where the out- 
look is shut off and the air no longer comes fresh and vital into 
the close room the workers grow reckless and hopeless. For 
without the imagination—the power to look through and beyond 
our conditions—life would be intolerable. Better a great activity 
ot the imagination and hard conditions than ease of condition and 
poverty of imagination; for men are never so dangerous as when 
their bodies are fed and their souls starved. A perfectly com- 
fortable society, deprived of the resources of the imagination, 
would invite and foster the most desperate anarchism; for men 
live by ideas, not by things. A man who sees a great purpose 
shining before him can endure all hardness for the glory that is 
to come; the man who no longer has desires, because all his 
wants are met, suffers a swift deterioration of nature, and is at 
last the victim of his own prosperity. The Roman noble, in Mr. 
Arnold’s striking poem, finds life unbearable because his passions 
are sated, his appetites fed, and his imagination dead. He is 
suffocated by his own luxury. Dante, on the other hand, feels 
keenly his conditions, but lives more deeply and gloriously than 
any man of his time because, in spite of the hardness of his lot, 
his imagination travels through all worlds, and beyond the barren 
hour discerns the splendors of Paradise. The prophets, teachers, 
and poets, who alone have made life bearable, have been the 
children of the imagination, and have had the supreme consola- 
tion of looking through the limitations into which every man is 
born into the great heavens flaming with other worlds than ours. 
For it is the imagination which realizes the soul in things material 
and reads this universe of matter as a symbol, and so liberates 
us from the oppression which comes from mere magnitude and 
mass; which discerns the inner meaning of the family, the 
Church, and the State, and, in spite of all frailties and imperfec- 
tions, makes their divine origin credible ; which discovers the end 
of labor in power, of self-denial in freedom, of hardness and suf- 
fering in the perfecting of the soul. ‘I am never confused,’ said 
Emerson, ‘if I see far enough;’ and the imagination is the fac- 
ulty which sees. Of the several faculties by the exercise of which 
men live it is most necessary, practical, and vital; and yet so 
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little is it understood that it is constantly spoken of as something 
very beautiful in its activity, but the especial property of artists, 
poets, and dreamers !” P 

Newspaper “ Faking.’’—‘“ Faking” may not form part of the 
course of study in any school of journalism, but it occupies a place 
now in the news scheme of almost every daily paper,—a place 
well up among the legitimate forms of news-getting and news- 
writing. ‘To fake” is not found in the dictionaries,* but it is a 
slang term which has a recognized business meaning in news- 
paper offices. As commonly known, it means the narration of 
past events from knowledge obtained prior to their occurrence, 
or from circumstances or surroundings which warrant an infer 
ence as to the manner of their occurrence. Probably the 
most elaborate “fake” on record was the story of the inauguration 
of President Harrison in 1889, sent out by one of the press asso- 
ciations. It was a twelve-thousand-word story, most carefully 
written on the lines of the programme laid out for the inaugura- 
tion ceremony. This enormous story was sent out between 
five and ten o’clock on the morning of March 4, and it was put in 
type in newspaper offices in all parts of the country before noon. 
During the day, whenever there was a departure from the pro- 
gramme, a correction was sent out by the press association, and 
the necessary change was made in the composing-rooms of the 
newspapers. By the time the ceremony was over, the last cor- 
rection had been made and the last speech inserted in its proper 
place; and within half an hour newspapers with complete stories 
of the inauguration were selling on the streets of all the leading 
cities in the country. If the Press Association had waited until 
the different features of the inauguration had been displayed 
before writing about them, its report would not have been com 
pleted before nine or ten o'clock at night, and the afternoon 
papers would have had a very brief and unsatisfactory story of 
the event. 

One of the most celebrated of unsuccessful “fakes” was that 
which was done under the Grant administration by one of the 
best-known newspaper women engaged in “society work” at the 
National Capital. A well-known weekly paper published in New 
York called on her for an account of the New Year’s Day recep- 
tion at the White House, to be furnished in advance. ‘The soci- 
ety reporter made careful inquiries about the decorations, the 
names of those in the receiving-party, etc., and, from the pro 
gramine furnished, wrote, in the past tense, a very pretty story 
of the reception. Unfortunately, the wife of General Belknap, 
the Secretary of War, died suddenly just before the reception. 
This threw the White House into mourning and made it necessary 
to abandon the reception entirely.—George G. Rain, in Lippin- 
cott’s, A uUgu By. 


Anecdotes of Von Bilow.—Frederic A. Root tells some good 
things about Von Biilow in 7he Aluszc Review, June. 

“Upon being asked his opinion of a certain pianist he replied: 
‘He hasa technique which enables him to overcome the most sim- 
ple passages with the greatest difficulty.’ But he was most 
severe upon singers, and I have been told that his dislike for 
tenors was a sort of antipathy. An American writer reports him 
as saying of the singing of a certain favorite tenor: ‘Do you call 
that singing? I callit adisease.’ While conducting a rehearsal 
of ‘Lohengrin’ in Hanover he manifested his disapproval of the 
tenor’s A at the passage in Act I., ‘Elsa, ich liebe dich,” by 
throwing the baton at him and stopping his ears. Another ver- 
sion is that he said to the tenor: ‘You don’t sing like a Knight of 
the Swan, but like a knight of the swine!’ 

“Certain corpulent sopranos, who were currently called ‘ Prima- 
donnen,’ he insisted upon naming, with just enough change of 
pronunciation to be ambiguous, ‘Primi-tonnen’ (barrels). Once, 
in Copenhagen, an accomplished 'cellist, who, however, had an 
unusually large nose, was presented to him. Biilow gazed at 
him a moment without returning his salutation, then exclaimed, 
‘That nose is impossible!’ and fled. Upon one occasion a friend 
expressed surprise to find the picture of the principal dancer of 
the opera the most conspicuous decoration of the pianist’s room. 
‘Yes,’ replied Biilow, ‘I honor Fraulein Ceraléas the only woman 
among the artists of the opera who does not distress me with bad 
singing.’” 





* The definition of “Fake’’ is given in ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary.’ 
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A Chinese Musical Legend.—The Chinese have some extraor- 
dinary superstitions relating to music. According to their queer 
notions the Creator of the Universe hid eight sounds in the Earth 
for the express purpose of compelling man to find them out. 

According to the Celestial idea the eight primitive sounds are 
hidden in stones, silks, woods of various kinds, the bamboo 
plant, pumpkins, in the skins of animals, in certain earths, and in 
the air itself. Any one who has ever had the pleasure (?) of see- 
ing and listening to a Chinese orchestra, will remember that 
their musical instruments were made of all these materials except 
the last, and that the combined efforts of the other seven seemed 
better calculated to drive the ethereal sound away than to coax 
it from the air, which is really the object of all Chinese musical 
efforts. When the band plays, the naive credulity of the people, 
both old and young, hears in the thuds of the gongs and the 
whistling of the pipes the tones of the eternal sounds of Nature 
that were originally deposited in the various animate and inani- 
mate objects by the all-wise Father. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


IT is said that Madame Gounod, the widow of the deceased composer, 
and her son, M. Jean Gounod, are preparing a memoir of the great French 
musician, 


THE case against “ Handel the plagiarist’’ is becoming worse and worse. 
The learned Dr. Chrysander is about to issuea series of volumes entitled 
“Sources of Handel’s Works.”’ 


A SELECTION of Schumann’s articles in the Neue Zettschrift fiir Mustk 
has just been issued by Fischbacher, of Paris. The translation into French 
has been done by M. H. de Curzon. 


PADEREWSKI opens his London season November 22, and begins his next 
American season at the Metropolitan Opera House December 27, and will 
play his “‘ Polish Fantasie,” for piano and orchestra, forthe first time inthe 
United States. Mr. Walter Damrosch and his orchestra will accompany 
Mr. Paderewski. Paderewski will then leave immediately for the West, 
play in San Francisco and Western cities, and will not return to New York 
until the end of March. This is a complete change from the original 
programme. 


It may be that music will become a universai language when the 
majority will cease to regard that art solely as a means to tickle the ear or 
to set the foot in motion ; when men will study musical science, and thus 
see analogies between great musicians and other great thinkers—between 
Dante and Bach, Shakespeare and Beethoven—high-priests whose sublime 
hymns shook the intellectual world with its medieval lethargy. Then, 
perhaps, instead of being thought a frivolous amusement, this language 
will be valued as the highest metaphysical manifestation of mankind. 

O Chopin, immortal poet! how few hear thy ecstatic songs! how few 
soar upon the wings of thy ineffable harmonies into the heavenly spheres 
born of thy dreams !—Lou?s Lombard, in The American Art Journal. 


The London Musical News has the following reference to Handel: Han- 
del was not the only grand robber, but was probably one of the last artists 
robbing on a great scale, the only musical Alexander the Great. Modern 
artis not without its comparatively small appropriations. However, one 
may pass on toa nobler picture, that of the grand old man, as distinguished 
from the grand old robber, setting himself the great task of winning his 
lasting glory ; this too at the age of sixty, and after many struggles, losses, 
and disappointments. The music of Handel may be too dependent upon 
the physical energy of accent; it may belong tothe period when cherubic 
obesity somewhat materialized the angelic conceptions of painters, sculp- 
tors and carvers of wood, from Rubens to Grinling Gibbons; it may have 
but little of the devotional spirituality of ‘‘ Palestrina,” and want some- 
thing of the vast, never-ending contrapuntal power of Bach; but for all 
that it.is grand, stirring music. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Roumanian Government, according tothe Vienna Veue Freie Presse, 
has purchased the splendid scientific library of Prof. Karl Vogt in Geneva. 
It has agreed to pay that scholar a yearly rent of 12,000 fr. during his life- 
time, and in that event of his decease before his wife a yearly sum of 4,000 
fr. to his widow. 


MR. STOCKTON was at a dinner in Washington at which the hostess had 
the cream brought to the table in two forms—one of a lady, and the other 
of a fierce-looking tiger. In response to the question, ‘** Which will you 
take, the lady or the tiger?’’ Mr. Stockton responded, ‘‘Some of both, 
please.’?’ The important question is still unanswered. 


AT the age of seventy-six years, and just after a long illness, Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake is helping to bring out a new penny monthly, to be called 
Labor Copartnership. It will be devoted to the principle of ‘ copartner- 
ship,’ which claims to end the conflict of capital and labor by giving to the 
worker a share of profit asdividend or bonus on his wages. 


A LETTER of Robert Browning was recently sold in London, in which he 
speaks enthusiastically of the liberal treatment his wife received from 
American publishers. They paid her $100 apiece for her poems, and offered 
$2,600 a year for an amount of labor which would cost his wife and himself 
but a single morning a week. The letter was written from Florence in 1860. 


OSCAR WILDE received an invitation to become a member of a club 
formed to attack superstitions. He made this characteristicreply: “ ButI 
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love superstitions,’ he said. “-They are the color elements of thought and 
imagination. They are the opponents of common sense. Common sense is 
the enemy of romance. The aim of your society seems to be dreadful. 
Leave us some reality—some shred of the poetic. Don't let us be too 
offensively sane.”’ 


AT a recent London sale the following prices were obtained for the books 
named: ‘Oliver Twist,’’ with illustrations by Cruikshank, £14; ‘Don 
Quixote” (engravings by R. Smirke), £7 15s.; ‘‘ Shakespeare, Comedies, His- 
tories and Tragedies” (1664), £52 10s.; ‘History of Surrey,” by Manning 
and Bray (1804-14), £16 108.; ‘* Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,”’ by the Alpin« 
Club, £5 ; Defoe’s novels and miscellaneous works (twenty volumes), £7 15s.; 
“History of Free Masonry in England,” £20. 


ago contained some volumes of note. Among them was a prayer-book of 
1544, impressed on vellum, which had belonged to Henry VIII. and was 
given by him to his daughter Mary. It contained an inscription in the 
King’s handwriting: ‘‘Myne own good doughter.”’ It had passed from Mary 
to her mother as a gift, and Mary had written, ‘‘ Your moste humble Dough- 
ter and Seruant Marye.’’ This prayer-book was sold for £640. 

A CURIOSITY of journalism is a paper published in Alaska. It appears 
but once a year and is issued by missionaries at Cape Prince of Wales, Be- 
ring Sea, under the title of the Fshzmo Bulletin, and appears on the arrival of 
the solitary vessel which visits the Eskimo village oncea year. It is printed 
by hektograph on one side of thick leaves of paper, twelve by eight inches. 
The contents are in Eskimo and English. In Greenland, a little annual 
paper used to be printed some thirty years ago, entitled Afugagdlintitna- 
linginginarmik lusarumimasassumek, meaning ‘* Something to Read, Reports 
of All Kinds of Entertaining News.’’ It published occasional pictures, and 
may still exist if ithas survived itsname. Another Greenland paper, which 
appears oftener, is the A@/aa/it. 

IN the ephemeral world of books, any work which lives and continues to 
be read for over four centuries must possess some hidden value which 
warrants such a long existence. Of all extant books, except the Holy 
Scriptures, it is certain that no work has been so widely read, or so highly 
esteemed, as ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’’ by Thomas a Kempis. This is 
shown by the fact that from the time when the first edition was printed, in 
1470, no less than 5,ooco different editions are known to have been issued. 
What editions beyond these may have been produced and lost no one can 
now tell; but when this calculation is taken in conjunction with the fact 
that ** The Imitation” has been translated into fifty-six languages, some 
vague conception can be formed of the millions of copies which must have 
been circulated and read down to our own day.—7he Atheneum. 


MRS. FREDERICK HASKELL’S contribution tothe cause of Oriental Scholar- 
ship is in the form of two gifts to the University of Chicago. One is 
$20,000 for the endowment of a lectureship on Comparative Religions. 
This is the direct outcome of the Parliament of Religions, and Dr. Barrows, 
as the leading spirit in that great movement, naturally becomes the first 
occupant of the chair. But in addition to this, Mrs. Haskell gives $100, 
for the building of an Oriental Museum, as a memorial to her husband. 
This Museum will be one of three devoted to the use of ancient languages 
and institutions. The others will be a Greek Museum and a Roman 
Museum. The general plan of the building has already been considered. 
The first floor will be devoted to Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Arabic work. There will also be on this floor an assembly room seating 
about two hundred, where the lectures on Comparative Religions will be 
given. The second floor will be given to Biblical work, Hebrew, and New 
Testament. The third floor will be devoted to other Oriental work and the 
department of Comparative Religions, with the library. 


MODERN PARLIAMENTARY VERSION.—Replying to questions concerning 
the delay in filling up the post of Poet Laureate. Sir W. Harcourt said, ** This 
is a delicate question, and, amidst conflicting claims, I must shelter myself 
in the decency of the learned language, and I would reply, ‘ Poeta nascitur, 
non fit.’ ... My hon. friend must remember what happened to the shep- 
herd Paris when he had to award the apple, and the misfortunes which 
befell him and his partners—spref@que injuria forme.” 





THE APPLE OF DISCORD; OR, WHICH IS THE LAUREATE? 


Paris, Lord R-s-b-ry. 
L-w-s M-rr-s. 


Venus (a la Japonatse), Sir Edw-n Arn-ld. /Juno, 
Minerva, Alfr-d Ast-n. —Punch, London. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, . . i 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON HYPNOTIZED SUB- 
JECTS. 


HE observation of persons deeply affected by the music of 


Wagner's operas led Dr. Aldred S. Warthin to the thought 
that such persons might be in a condition of self-induced hypno- 
sis. Believing that the power of music would be displayed and 
felt most powerfully in conditions of complete mental subjectiv- 
ity, or in acomplete hypnotic state, Dr. Warthin made experi- 
ments which he reports in 7ke Medical News, July Of the 
seven persons experimented upon, five were men and two were 
women. 


“All were healthy and passed for normal individuals, and 
possessing more than average mental ability. No nervous or ab- 
normal condition existed in any subject, and only one could be 
called emotional. Four were physicians and teachers, the others 
students. In the normal state, music produced no great 


Tracing 1. 
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Pulse-tracing in normal condition; 70 beats per minute. 


emotional effect, and no apparent physiologic action. All but 
one were more or less fond of musical sounds, and derived pleas- 
ure from the art. 

‘“As all experimental work in hypnotism is especially liable to 
error through deception, either voluntary or involuntary, on the 
part of the subjects, especial care was taken to avoid this, although 
the character of the subjects was such as to make this precaution 
seemingly unnecessary. The experiments were made at different 
times, and no occasion was given for the imitation of results ob- 
tained in one subject by any of the others. Moreover, as the 
chief effects were physiologic, there was no chance for any such 
deception. 

“The subjects were hypnotized by the common method of fixing 
the eyes, passing the hands over the head and face, and at the 
same time making word-suggestion. After several trials they 
could usually be brought into a deep hypnotic state. This was 
done in a room containing a piano, the subject being placed in a 


Tracing 2. 
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Pulse-tracing from same subject in hypnotic state; 82 beats per minute. 
chair or upon a lounge near the instrument. As soon asthe hyp- 
notic state was induced the following suggestion was given to 
the patient: ‘You are dead to everything else in the world except 
the music which is now to be played, and you will feel and know 
nothing but this music. Moreover, when awakened, you will re- 
member what effect it has had upon you.’ Wagner's ‘ Ride 
of the Valkyries’ was then played. 

“The effect of this composition upon all was practically the 
same. All experienced a ‘feeling of riding,’ which almost im- 
mediately brought up from their past experience some association 
directly connected with this state of feeling; as, for instance, the 
physician had at one time been deeply impressed by a large pic- 
ture of Tam O'Shanter’s ride; the student had previously attended 
horse-races with great interest. Only one of the subjects knew 
of the connection of the music with the story of the‘ Wa/khire ; 
and to that one it always expressed and pictured the wild ride of 
the daughters of Wotan, the subject taking part in the ride. 

“Tt is here to be noted that the subjects could not tell afterward 
what music had been played to them while in the hypnotic state ; 
and that the same composition played to them while in the ner- 
mal state produced no impression comparable with that received 
in the hypnotic condition, and was without physiologic effect. 

‘“‘ Appended are some pulse-tracings, taken from one of the sub- 
jects during the playing of the ‘Ride of the Valkyries.’ They 
were taken under exactly similar conditions, and in the same 
period of time, and thus show the relative changes 1n the pulse- 


wave under the effects of music. In all the subjects, after being 
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hypnotized, there was a slight increase in the rate with a decrease 
in size and tension. 


orp 


rhe fire-music from the closing scene of the ‘ 
produced increased pulse- 
sion. 


Walkire’ also 
rate, with greater fulness and al ten- 
To one subject it brought up an image of flashing fire; to 
another, of waters rippling and sparkling in the sunshine; to an- 
other, of an ocean in which great breakers threw up glittering 
spray into the sunshine, the chief idea being in every case that 
of ‘sparkling.’ 

“The ‘Walhalla’ motive, played in full, at first slowed the pulse 
and raised the tension; later, almost doubling the rate and low- 


Tracing 3. 


Pulse-tracing from same subject in hypnotic condition, just after the play- 
ing of the selection from Wagner’s “ Die Walkure”’ 
95 per minute, high and quick, tension lowered. 


had been begun; rate 


ering the tension. 
deur and calmness,’ 


To the subject it gave a feeling of ‘lofty gran- 
and this in turn brought back the experience 
of mountain-climbing made years before, together with the men- 
tal state produced by the contemplation of a landscape of ‘lofty 
grandeur.’ 

“The music of the scene in which Briinhilde appears to summon 
Sigmund to Walhalla Sha a very marked change in the 
pulse, which was made slow, irregular in rhythm, and very small. 
The respirations were decreased in rate, and became gasping; the 
face became pale, and covered with cold perspiration. The feel- 
ing described by the subjects was that of No definite 
impression could or would be described. 

“The effect of single chords in certain relations produced won- 
derful effects. If during the height of excitement caused by the 
‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ in the key of B major, the chord of B 
minor was suddenly and loudly played, a most remarkable change 
was produced in the subject. In the case of the physician all 
excitement suddenly ceased, the subject’s face became ashy pale, 
and covered with cold sweat; the pulse-rate dropped from 120 to 
40 per minute, and became very irregular, soft, and small; the 
respirations were decreased number, and became sighing in 
character. The whole picture presented was one of complete 
collapse, so that all who saw it were alarmed. On being awa- 
kened the subject said that he had been oppressed by a horrible 
fear, because ‘everything had suddenly seemed to come to an 
end.’ 


‘death.’ 


“Other curious effects were also met with in the course of the 
experimentation. 
ever they 


Certain chords produced in one subject, when- 
were sounded in certain combinations, most marked 
and painful contractions in the muscles of the legs, of so intense 
a degree as to cause pain for hours afterward. 
moreover, 


It was found, 
that the power of music was stronger than that of 
word-suggestion. One patient was thrown into a state of hyper- 
zesthesia by the playing of the overture to ‘Tannhduser.’ When 
given a suggestion that a needle run into his arm would cause no 
pain, he shrieked loudly because of intense pain produced by sim- 
ple contact of the blunt end of the needle with the surface of the 
body. At all other times the spoken suggestion produced com- 


Tracing 4. 


NAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


From nome subject in hypnotic condition, during height of excitement, pro- 
duced by same composition}; 12 
low, marked irregularity in force. 
in normal condition, after violent 
character. 


beats per minute, high, quick, tension 
Tracing taken from the same person 


exercise, shows almost exactly the same 


plete anesthesia. Connected with the hyperzsthesia was also an 
exaggeration of the tendon-reflexes. 

“It was also found that as a means of producing the hypnotic 
state music is far superior to the ordinary methods. Different 
compositions seem to vary in power; as, for instance, one sub- 
ject could be hypnotized only by the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ from 
‘Tannhduser.’ Usually, before the fifth measure was reached, he 
would be in a complete hypnotic condition; and by no other 
means could this be accomplished so quickly and so perfectly. 
It mattered not where the subject was, or what he was doing at 
the time, even if in another part of the house; this piece of music, 
as soon as he had perceived it, had an irresistible power over 
him. It became necessary finally to oppose this effect by means 
of word-suggestion, in order to release him from its influence.” 
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THE TREATMENT OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
BY INJECTION OF FLUID FROM INOCU- 
LATED ANIMALS. 


N several famous murder-trials, notably those of Carlyle 
Harris and Dr. Buchanan, we heard a great deal about 
“toxins” or poisons that, in some mysterious manner, are pro- 
duced in our bodies. We remember how learnedly the medical 
and medico-legal experts talked of these “toxins,” and yet very 
few of the unlearned laity knew that the microbes that inhabit 
their bodies are the producers of these poisons. We are glad to 
know this fact, and, also, that medical science is on the track of 
something to destroy these toxin-makers. 

In a paper read before the Medical Society of Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, Dr. H. Threkeld-Edwards discussed (1) 
the nature of the poisonous products or elaborations (toxins) 
generated by, or given off from, the micro-organisms which 
cause infectious disease; and (2) the discovery of a means to 
conquer them. This paper is published in Lehigh Valley Med- 
wal Magazine, July, from which we take the following : 


“It is a pathologic truism that all diseases have in themselves 
an element of cure, and this is especially applicable in the case 
of the micro-organismal diseases; indeed, it is a fact of notable 
significance that in all infectious diseases there is a tendency on 
the part of the tissues to elaborate a material antidotal to the 
toxin produced by the micro-organismal cause—an antitoxin in 
every sense of the word. 

“In the case of pneumonia, the Klemperer brothers have con- 
cluded, as a result of extensive experiments, that the pneumo- 
coccus produces a poisonous albumen (fmeumotoxin), the pres- 
ence of which in the circulation of an animal causes great eleva- 
tion of temperature, and the subsequent elaboration from the 
body-cells of a substance antidotal to its action—an an/izpneumo- 
toxin. . . . In experimental investigation, it is found that the 
injection of serum containing pneumotoxin causes the same ele- 
vation of temperature as is remarked in the natural course of the 
disease; further, in such animals, or in those in the height of 
pneumonia of ordinary causation, the injection of serum from an 
animal convalescent from the disease produces rapid amelioration 
of symptoms and a fall of temperature—in short, an artificial crisis. 

“Not only have the savants demonstrated the existence of these 
synthetic products of bacillus-cells and body-cells, and their ac- 
tivity as factors in natural therapeutics, but they have detected in 
the germicidal constituents a power to confer immunity upon 
susceptible animals. In pneumonia, this immunity is readily ob- 
tained in animals by injection of large quantities of filtered 
bouillon-cultures of the organisms, or of the serum or body fluids 
ef aconvalescentanimal. This immunity is complete, but seldom 
lasts for more than six months, though within this period it may 
be transmitted to the offspring. Experiments have established, 
it would seem : 

“rt, That pathogenic micro-organisms may elaborate in the 
body certain substances of definite composition and marked toxic 
virulence. 

“2. That disease symptoms may be due solely to the presence 
and circulation of such toxins. 

“3. That the body-cells, or fluid constituents, of the afflicted 
animal are capable, when suitably stimulated, of elaborating a 
material or antitoxin possessing the power to antidote the preex- 
isting toxin. 

“4. That the serum of an animal convalescent from a disease, 
in the course of which such toxins and antitoxins have been pro- 
duced, contains some substance or substances of therapeutic 
activity. 

“5. That the injection of such serum or fluid into the body of 
an animal in the acute stage of certain diseases will salutarily 
modify such disease. ; 

“6, Thatin animals susceptible to certain diseases, the intro- 
duction of serum from an animal convalescent of a like disease 
produces a condition of immunity from future visitation of this 
disease. . . 

“The mode of action of the immunizing agents is asubject still 
much discussed. According to Behning, who has done much work 
on the subject, these substances in the serum may act 1n one of 
the following ways: 
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1. By destroying the living micro-organisms. 


2. By inhibiting their growth. 
‘““3. By depriving them of the power to generate toxic products. 
‘“*4. By destroying the poisons produced by the organism. 
““s. By increasing the resistance of the central organs or the 
) g g 


cells against the nerve and cell poisons of the bacteria. 

“As regards the practical aspects of the serum cure, most re- 
markable results have followed its application in laboratory ex- 
periments upon the lower animals. In such experiments the serum 
is obtained from animals that have had the disease, or from those 
that have been rendered immune. In the case of pneumonia, im- 
munity may be produced in a healthy animal, and an artificial 
crisis in one suffering from the acute disease. The serum taken 
from pneumonia patients after the crisis will cure pneumonia in 
rabbits. 

“In tetanus, perfect immunity is produced in many of the lower 
animals by vaccination. With diphtheria, like results have been 
obtained. Lowenthal and Gamaleia have successively inoculated 
animals with blood serum and attenuated cultures of the comma- 
bacillus of cholera, with the result of producing complete im- 
munity against this disease. In similarmanner the lower animals 
have been successfully inoculated for anthrax, tuberculosis, and 
erysipelas. 

“In order to make the method of treatment applicable to man, 
it becomes necessary to immunize large animals, as the horse or 
calf, and to secure a serum of such a strength that one part will 
protect one million against the disease—that is to say, to be use- 
fulin treating cases actually infected, the immunizing value of 
the serum must be one to one thousand. This is the great draw- 
back to the practical application of the subject, for large quanti- 
ties of serum must be introduced. For this reason the zso/ation 
of the germicidal agent is of such practical importance. 

“The best results from the serum treatment in man have been 
obtained in tetanus, after the method of Tizzoni and Cattani. 
These men injected an antitoxin precipitated from dogs’, rabbits’, 
or horses’ blood, and many cures are reported. In pneumonia, 
the injection of serum from patients convalescent from the dis- 
ease has been done repeatedly. 

“In diphtheria similar possibilities exist. Behring claims to 
possess a quantity of serum which has the power to cure the dis- 
ease, and Aronson, in a lately published article, asserts that he 
has isolated a powerful antitoxin from the blood-serum of animals 
rendered immune to diphtheria, and that with this substance he 
has cured Guinea-pigs infected with the disease. 

“In tuberculosis, the French pathologist, Richet, has employed 
with some success the blood-serum of dogs, while Bertin and 
Picq have similarly used that of goats. Both these animals are 
remarkably refractory to tuberculosis, and apparently possess a 
natural immunity. 

“In yellow-fever, while no specific organism has as yet been 
isolated, Fréire and Gaston, in Brazil, claim excellent results in 
immunity conferred by experimental vaccination. 

“The last report from the Pasteur Institute shows a fatality of 
less than one-fourth of one)per cent. from hydrophobia treated 
by rabic virus inoculation. 

“The immunity against smallpox conferred by vaccination with 
cowpox is too well-known to need mention; yet it is a striking 
illustration of the subject.” 


The Ventilation of Sewers.—Dr. Francis Clark, in a recent 
English report on the ventilation and flushing of sewers in rela- 
tion to health, makes some novel proposals. ‘‘ We shall be much 
mistaken,” says The British Medical Journal, London, July 28, 
“if engineering experts have not something to say concerning Dr. 
Clark’s opinions as to the methods to be adopted.” Shortly 
stated, Dr. Clark’s proposal is to close all roadway-openings to 
sewers and to supplant these by ventilating pipes carried up the 
sides of houses. Dr. Clark regards surface-ventilators as a cause 
of the spread of diphtheria. ‘The opinions of those health officers 
whose judgment Dr. Clark sought are very diverse, and indicate 
want of unanimity on the part of medical experts. With the 
ventilation of sewers by pipes up the sides of houses no one could 
quarrel, were it not for his proposition that these should supplant 
surface ventilators. Roadway openings at short distances, with 
efficient upcast shafts at equally short intervals, midway between 
the surface-openings, would probably meet the complaints of 
those who now object to surface-ventilators. If air can be drawn 
through sewers and led to join the general atmosphere at a high 
point away from living-rooms, the problem of how to ventilate 
without nuisance will probably have been solved. 
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THE ARC-LAMP AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


HE arc-lamp is at the present time found in all the cities of 

the world, and even in towns, villages, and hamlets. We 

can hardly imagine how our fathers got along at night with noth- 
ing better than the dim gas-light, or worse still, how our grand. 
fathers managed to live with any degree of safety or convenience 
when they had only oil-lamps and tallow candles. And, yet, are- 
lighting, as a practical invention, is of 
S. W. 


The Engineering Magazine, August, 


very recent years. Hamil, in 


divides arc-lighting into three periods 
that prior to 1876; that between 1876 
and 1894; and that of the future. He 
tells us that in 1810, Sir Humphry 
Davy produced an arc-lamp, his de- 
scription of which is as follows: 

‘* Pieces of charcoal about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, whose ends are connect- 
ed toa source of electric current, are brought 
near each other (within 4, or 7 part of an 
inch) a bright spark is produced, and by 
withdrawing the points from each other a 
constant discharge takes place through the 
air, producing a most brilliant ascending 
arch of light, broad and conical in form in 
the middle; hence the term ‘ archlight,’ com- 
monly called ‘arc-light.’”’ 





“This remained an interesting lab- 
oratory experiment until the year 1844, 
when Leon Foucault replaced the soft charcoal with the hard car- 
bon found in gas-retorts, and, availing himself of the use of the 
newly-invented battery of Professor Bunsen, succeeded in pro- 
ducing steady, continuous, and brilliant light. 

“With batteries as the only available source of electric current, 


JABLOCHKOFF CANDLE. 


commercial are-lighting on a large scale was impossible until 
after Faraday’s and Henry’s wonderful discovery of magneto- 
induction. Many are-lamps of more or less merit were invented, 
but, with few exceptions, they were abandoned, among the most 
successful ones being the Serrin and Duboscque.” 

One strange fact stated by Mr. Hamil is that, with the exception 
of the Jablochkoff candle, for sixty-six years (1810-1876), no new 
The 
3rush, who in that year 
perfected his first dynamo-electric machine. 


discovery was made in electric lighting. first new dis- 
covery in 1876 was made by Charles F. 
Another fact worthy 
of notice is that, in 1876, the construction of a dynamo such as is 
used to-day—a 7,o00-volt constant-current arc-dynamo—was con- 
sidered an impossibility. 

In regard to the first practical uses made of Mr. Brush’s inven- 
tion, we are informed that the first public places lighted were 


the square or common around the Court-House in Wabash, In- 





FIRST BRUSH DYNAMO, 1876. 


diana, and the water-tower in Chicago. We quote the writer's 
words in giving the following interesting facts 

“The idea of acentral station originated inSan Francisco. One 
of the first electric-light companies started was organized in New 
York by several influential capitalists of that city, largely inter- 
ested in New England mills. This wasin 1879. The station was 
started on Christmas night of 1879, and Broadway, from 14th to 
34th Street, was illuminated by arc-lights. The Albany, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, Rochester, and Buffalo electric-light 
companies, which to-day have millions of dollars invested in 
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their plants, with thousands of lights burning nightly, were 
started shortly thereafter, and largely by the same gentlemen and 
their friends. ‘These were the first of the hundreds of electric- 
light stations now scattered over all the world. The city of Ma- 
nila, in the Philippine Islands, is just completing a station of 10, 

ooo incandescent and 300 arc-lights. Nearly every town of over 
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CHARLES F. BRUSH. 


5,000 inhabitants in the United States has its electric-light sta- 
tion, and a large number of smaller towns are lighted by elec- 
tricity. : 

“In 1883, the Brush factory turned out 5,000,000 carbons, and 
in 1893, 26,000,000. Prior to 1883, carbons were sold at from $70 
to $80 per thousand, and in 1893, at from $1o to $12 per thousand. 
The National Carbon Company is just completing a factory in 
Cleveland, composed of fourteen large buildings, covering seven 
teen acres, practically under one roof. This factory is for the 
sole purpose of manufacturing carbons, and it has a capacity of 
2, 500,000,000 per year.” 

Of the future of the arc-dynamo, the writer thinks that grow- 
ing opposition to overhead wires will lead central-station men to 
increase the number of lamps on each of their already existing 
circuits. He continues: 

‘““A few years ago a dynamo of a capacity of ten amperes and 
fifteen hundred volts (thirty arc-lights) was considered a wonder 
and dangerous. ‘To-day many are running of the capacity of ten 
amperes and seven thousand volts (one hundred and fifty lights). 
The whole tendency, not 
only in arce-lighting, but in 
the distribution of power, 
is toward larger machinery 
and higher potential. The 
arc-lamp itself will be sim- 
plified and beautified, but 
its general construction 
will change little. 

“The arc-lighting of city 
streets is in its infancy. 
New York has 2,750 2,000- 
candle-power street lights; 6,000 would hardly 
Brooklyn has 2,200 lights; 
1,300; 7,000 are needed. 





FIRST ARC-LIGHT. 


light the city. 

Chicago has 
Buffalo has 2,000, and requires 4,000. 
Boston will shortly have 2,300, and should have twice as many. 
The city of Cleveland has 245; 3,000 will be insufficient. The 
city of Detroit has just purchased 1,500 arc-lamps as a starter for 
lighting the whole city by electricity; they will need twice as 
many within a year ortwo. Comparatively little street arc-light- 
ing is done in the large cities and towns. .Ten times as many 
arc-lights will be used in two or three years, for street lighting, 
as are used to-day.” 


it will require 3,000. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


A Soap-Phonograph.—A new form of phonograph recently 
described before the Berlin Electro-Chemical Society by Herr A. 
Koeltzow (ature, July 19) records on a cylinder made of a kind 
of hard soap. Each cylinder costs only about seventy-five cents 
and can be used for 250,000 words, owing to a device for remov- 
ing athin layer from the surface when it has been completely 
covered. Thus the cost does not exceed that of the paper re- 
quired to write an equal number of words, and the instrument 
will doubtless be widely used, at any rate in countries where ex- 
isting patent rights do not interfere with its introduction. 


Extinction of a Flame by Gases.—Experiments by Professor 
Clowes of Nottingham, England (London Royal Society, May 10), 
show that the effects of carbonic acid on a flame is very different 
according as the flame is fed from a wick or with gas. The per- 
centage of gas necessary to put out the flame in the first case is 
always nearly the same, being for instance 14 for alcohol, 15 for 
paraffin oil, and 14 for a candle, but in the second case there is 
wide variation, 58 per cent. being required to put out a hydrogen 
flame, 10 for methane, 26 for ethylene, and 33 for coal-gas. The 
proportion of nitrogen necessary to extinguish a flame is in all 
cases higher than that of carbonic acid. The wick-fed flame 
dies away by dwindling; the gas flame, on the contrary, grows 
larger and paler until it goes out. 


The Science of Energetics.—M. Henri Chatelier publishes in 
the July number of the Journal de Physique, Paris, the first in- 
stalment of an interesting treatise on the Principles of Ener- 
getics, which, though dealing generally with energy in all forms, 
is nearly coextensive with what is usually termed thermo- 
dynamics. Instead, however, of making energy the quantity 
whose laws and transformations are studied, he fixes his attention 
only upon the available energy in any process—a quantity which 
he names fuzssance motrice (motive force), but which has been 
treated of by Thomson under the name of “ motivity,” by Helm- 
holtz as “free energy,” by Gibbs as “thermodynamic potential,” 
and by others under other names. The difference between en- 
ergy and available energy appears at once when we consider a 
weight. Its energy depends on its height and mass, but its avail- 
able energy depends on the distance through which it can fall. 
If a steam-engine were placed in an atmosphere whose tempera- 
ture was just as high as that of its own furnace, it would have no 
available energy at all, though the absolute amount of energy 
contained in it would be very great. The author sets out from 
the experimental laws that it is impossible to create motive force, 
and that it can be destroyed only by creating a proportionate 
amount of heat—laws roughly equivalent to the ordinary state- 
ment of the principle of conservation of energy—and proceeds to 
deduce several interesting conclusions. In succeeding articles 
the principles are to be applied especially to the phenomena of 
chemistry. 


Water in the Treatment of Typhoid.—Dr. Maillart (Revue 
de Médicine, Paris, March 10) favors the treatment of typhoid 
with large quantities of water. The patient should receive from 
five to six quarts of water daily during the febrile period. The 
results are progressive subsidence of the febrile process, disap- 
pearance of the dryness of the tongue, and a marked sedative 
influence upon the nervous, circulatory, and renal phenomena, 
probably owing to the oxidation, solution, and elimination of the 
toxins produced in the progress of the disease, and also of the 
dejecta. This mode of treatment has no noteworthy influence 
upon the course, the duration, or the evolution of the disease, is 
not attended with unpleasant complications, and is easy of appli- 
cation. 


Electricity and Nutrition.—The experiments of Debedat, on 
the application of electricity for stimulating the nutrition of the 
muscular system, are described in a recent paper abstracted in 
The Electrical Review, London, July 13. The results show 
sometimes a gain of 4o per cent. in the weight of the muscle, due 
to application of the current in a particular way, while there was 
either no gain or else a positive loss for other methods of applica- 
tion. His conclusion is that an induction coil should be used, 
and the periods of contraction and repose so timed as to approxi- 
mate to the contractions of a muscle during rhythmic gymnastic 
movements. Prolonged contraction, as practiced by many phy- 
sicians, he considers extremely hurtful. 
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THE Broken Hill mine in South Wales, Australia, whose output of 
silver for a long time averaged over 200,000 ounces per week, has recently 
made an extraordinary record. For the week ending June 2 the yield was 
no less than 675,913 ounces of silver, 1,822 tons of lead, and 575 tons of cop} 
the total value being about $533,000. 
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ELECTRIC welding has been used to remedy blowholes in defective cast- 
ings by first drilling or chipping out the defects and then heating the castir 
around the blowhole in a gas or oil-flame blast. Scraps of steel are then 
introduced, and the electric arc is applied to melt them. The result is said 
to be a perfect joint, without seam or flaw of any kind. The practical 
value of such a method is apparent. 
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IN Berlin there are several electrical victorias run by storage-batteries, 
and guided by a man who sits in the driver’s seat. In Paris there are also 
three or four steam and electrical carriages which are permitted by the 
authorities to travel over the streets. They apparently work with smooth- 
ness and certainty, roll along swiftly, and only frighten a few horses. In 
New York City there are two electric carriages which occasionally arouse 
the sightseers on Fifth Avenue and in Central Park; but there is no general 
demand for conveyances of this kind. 


M. GIRARD, chief of the Paris municipal laboratory, in late researches 
concerning the bacilli of cholera and typhoid fever, has once more proved 
the efficacy of acids in destroying microbes. He finds citric acid to be the 
most useful and powerful of all. One gramme, he says, added to a quart 
of tainted water, will destroy all the microbes that may be in it. Conse 
quently, he recommends the use of natural lemonade as an excellent bever 
age at all times, and especially If necessary, a little 
bicarbonate of soda can be added as a means of neutralizing the acidity of 
the lemon. : 


during epidemics. 


THE warm climate of India often makes the ordinary precautions against 
the undue expansion of rails in a railway track quite useless. For instance, 
it is stated that on a portion of the Rajputana Railway several miles of the 
permanent way were laid with Belgian rails which were all right in the 
morning, but exhibited a serious change during the heat of the day, the 
rails deflecting in and out fully 3 inches in a length of 20 feet; yet the expan 
sion plates used had been increased from \¥ to % and even X of an inch, but 
to no purpose. Perhaps the numerous derailments recently reported may 
be attributed to the same cause. 


AMONG the most beautiful new microscope slides we have seen recently, 
says The National Druggist, is a slide of foraminifera, which, under an 
amplifying power of 50 to roo diameters, presents a truly enchanting spec- 
tacle. Afterexamining them fora few moments the first and most natural 
question is, ‘‘ Where in the world did you find them?’’ The questioner ex- 
pects to be told that they are scarce and difficult to obtain, and is immensely 
astonished when informed that they came from among the sand and dust of 
the sponge-basket in the old Laclede Pharmacy. And yet such is the fact, 
and they may be found inalmostevery new sponge. Beat out the first new 
sponge that you come across, and then put the ‘“‘sand” under the micro- 
scope, and you will be amply repaid for your trouble. 


ALTHOUGH the sugar-cane has been known and cultivated by man for 
thousands of years, its seeding has never been observed until 1893, and then, 
by a strange coincidence, it occurred and was noted by competent observ- 
ers in widely separated points, Java and the British Indies. Some of the 
seeds were sent from both points to Barbadoes, and planted with extraor- 
dinary results. Scarcely two of the seedlings were alike, and the differ 
ences between individual plants were so great as to make the latter scarcely 
recognizable as belonging to the same species. One in particular is de- 
scribed as having long roots springing from every joint inthe stem. Inthe 
ordinary cane these roots spring from the lowermost, and occasionally 
from the second or third joints above the earth. It is said that many new 
and superior varieties will result from this planting, and that possibly some 
may be produced that will seed regularly. 


IT is now proposed to make ice by allowing natural gas to expand from 
its high initial pressure down to, or near, that of the atmosphere. Nature 
having done all the preliminary work of compression and cooling, the gas is 
ready to absorb heat from its surroundings immediately upon being re 
leased from confinement. All that would be necessary would be suitable 
coils or chambers into which the gas could be allowed to expand. It has 
been calculated quite plausibly that, with an ordinary gas-well, furnishing 
1,500,000,000 cubic feet per day, about 50 tons of ice could be turned out 
daily at an expense of about 50 cents a ton. The gas, of course, after use 
would retain all its virtue for heating, and could be used, as at present, in 
manufactories and in private houses. Inacertain way, therefore, this plan 
may be regarded as a proposal for affording something for nothing; a 
desideratum to which many in this world are constantly looking forward 





Two pumps in Short Mountain colliery, Pennsylvania, were recently 
buried beneath sixty feet of water for several weeks. The company, being 
pressed with orders, was compelled to do something at once to get the water 
out of the flooded shaft, and employed a diver to locate and start the 
pumps. The man had been down but five minutes when he reappeared at 
the surface, staggering. In answer to questions he stated the water was at 
a temperature of 108°, compelling him to return after going down twenty feet 
He was told that this temperature did not exist for any great distance, and 
went down a second time. In eleven minutes he came back, reporting that 
he could not find the pumps. He wasinstructed to goten feet farther down, 
and did so, locating the pumps. On the fourth and last trip he started one 
of the pumps and put a weight on the wheel to prevent it from jarring shut 
The other pump could not be made to work, and was finally left. It 
the diver's first experience with a flooded mine, and he says he doesn't care 
to repeat it 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


COMMUNION TOKENS. 


MONG the curious Church customs of the past was the use of 
“tokens”—vouchers or checks—signifying that the holders 

were entitled to partake of the Communion. Alice Morse Earle, 
in her book, “The Sabbath in Puritan New England,” speaks of 
the “Pelham Tokens;” and from her article in 7he Atlantic, 
August, we learn that when she wrote her book, she “fancied 
them (the tokens) most curious and extraordinary religious em- 
blems, employed only in the Presbyterian Church, in Pelham, 
Mass.” 


munion tokens was as widespread as the Christian Church. 


Now, she tells us, she has learned that the use of com- 


The information she gives is curious and interesting : 

“The use of the communion tokens in the Pelham Presbyterian 

Church will indicate the manner of their employment elsewhere. 

At the close of each Sabbath service throughout the month, 
the deacons walked up and down the aisle of the meeting-house, 
and doled out these pewter tokens, until each worthy and godly 
walking member had received one. Upon the Communion Sab- 
bath (the holy rite being held but once in two or three months— 
usually quarterly) the recipient must present this token as his 
voucher or check, or, literally, his ticket of admission, ere he 
could partake of the communion, either at his own or a neighbor- 
ing church of the same denomination. Without this check, he 
was temporarily unhouseled. 

“The Pelham checks were rude disks of pewter, about 
an inch and a half long, stamped with the initials P. P., stand- 
ing for Pelham Presbyterian. These tokens had been made and 
used during the pastorate of that remarkable rogue, ‘ Rev.’ Stephen 
Burroughs, who, like several of his parishioners, proved such a 
successful counterfeiter of the coin of the commonwealth at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century. 

“The Presbyterian churches in Scotland universally used the 
token long before any Church-members came to America, and 
it is a curious fact that Scotch tokens, especially made for Scotch 
congregations, are to be found in America, some dating as far 
back as the year 1661. In Scotland the tokens were called 
tickets.’ Elders stood at the doors and ‘tried,’ as they termed 
it, the tokens or tickets; for counterfeits were sometimes offered 
by wicked Scotchmen, or tickets were borrowed from good-tem- 
pered or time-serving friends. Sometimes, relatives lent tokens 
to delinquents, to save them from the disgrace of not partaking 
of the communion. The presentation at the communion-table 
was called ‘lifting the token.’ The tokens used in Scotland were 
usually of metal,—tin, pewter, or lead cast in a mold or cut by 
a stamp; sometimes merely printed pasteboard-tickets. 

“Tokens were often refused to Scotch church-members, not 
only to men who became ‘evil livers,’ but to those who had 
walked in Masonic processions or had ridden in the cars on Fast 
Day, or to a man and his wife who were reported as ‘living on 
no very amiable terms,’ showing how rare marital infelicity 
must have been in that neighborhood, and how severely repre- 
hended. Sometimes would-be communicants dared to present 
themselves at the Lord’s table without a ticket. 

“The use of tokens was at one time common in Holland, espe- 
cially in the Walloon Church, which was composed of French and 
Flemish refugees. It seem doubtful whether they were ever 
used in the Lutheran churches. They were employed in French 
Huguenot churches as early as the year 1600. The Rev. Charles 
Frossard has published a description of forty-one different tokens 
used in the communion of the Reformed French Church. 

“Metal tokens used by Baptist and Methodist churches are not 
rare, and may be found in collections. In the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, the Episcopal churches in Scotland used 
tokens, as well as did their Presbyterian neighbors. St. 
Andrew’s Church, Glasgow, distributed tokens stamped with a 
cross. Tickets and tokens havealso been used in certain Roman 
Catholic churches, among others the Cathedral Church in Glas- 
gow, and at early dates in Continental churches. 

“The use of the token was common in the Church of England. 
The ‘token books’ of St. Saviour’s Church of Old Southwark for 
the years 1588 to 1630 nearly all still exist. These are account- 
books of common writing-paper, one for each district. The 
churchwardens went once each year to every house in the parish, 
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and in these books they entered, against the name of street, 
court, or alley, the names of all residents of sixteen years or 
older, who were bound by law to take the sacrament at the parish 
church, or abide the severe consequences, namely, imprisonment 
or exile. A ticket of lead or pewter—a ‘sacramental token’—was 
given to each person, to be delivered at the communion-table. 
These books form now a valuable statistical and topographical 
record of that part of London, and have for us another interest 
for in that parish, at that time, Shakespeare lived, and to him 
must have been delivered these tokens, stamped with the letters 
S. S.,—St. Saviour’s.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


S Keen different parts of this very difficult problem may be stated 
in this way: What is Church-music? What is religious 

music? 

Church? 


that the music in God’s house shall be really sacred? 


What is the function of music in the service of the 
How can the choirs and choir-masters be controlled so 
How can 
the profane and sacrilegious music be banished? This problem 
has not been solved, but we find the question discussed in an able 
The diffi- 
culty of the problem, Mr. Dickinson believes, ‘“‘lies in the very 


manner by Edward Dickinson in J/uszc for August. 


nature of music and the unique service which the Church requires 
of it.” We quote his words: 

“In becoming a sacred art, music must resign certain qualities 
which seem to be a part of her very life. There is a sharp divi- 
sion between the purposes of music as a sacred art and as a sec- 
ular art. All forms of secular music are cultivated entirely for 
the excellence that lies in them simply as art-forms. Their em- 
ployment is for the joy that comes from the apprehension of the 
abstract beauty of musical strains, it is not for the purpose of 
imparting ideas that exist outside of music itself. But 
Church-music stands upona different basis. It must forego what 
seems its natural right to produce sensuous and esthetic pleasure 
as an end in itself; it must be a servant, not a master; it must 
become auxiliary to conceptions that transcend artistic enjoy- 
ment; it must become subordinate to the Sacred text, and employ 
its persuasive powers to enforce Divine truth upon the heart, and 
direct the emotions which it creates not to itself but toward the 
supreme object of worship. At the instant it tends to become 
dominant over the idea which it is supposed to assist, at that in- 
stant it abuses its privilege and is justly liable to ignominious 
expulsion. 

“Yet music is less willing than any other art to assume this 
secondary relation. Architecture serves the purpose of utility; 
sculpture and painting may easily become decorative. But music 
acts with such immediateness and intensity that it often seems as 
though it were impossible for her to be anything but supreme 
when she puts forth all her energies. We may force her to be- 
come prosaic and commonplace, but that does not meet the diffi- 
culty. For it is the very beauty and emotional power of music 
which the Church wishes to use, but how shall this be prevented 
from asserting itself and sweeping away the listener’s fancy upon 
a whirlwind of ecstasy in which piety has no place? Let any one 
study his sensations when a trained choir pours over him a flood 
of glorious harmony, and he will perhaps find it difficult to decide 
whether it is a devotional uplift or an esthetic afflatus that has 
seized him. Any one who subjects himself to such scrutiny will 
know at once what is that problem of music in the Church which 
has puzzled pious men for centuries, and which has entered into 
every historic movement of Church extension or reform, 

“In studying the history of Church-music we are struck by the 
fact that the secularizing tendency always makes its appearance in 
times of decline of spiritual enthusiasm, when periods of security 
and ease have followed peril, or when missionary ardor has 
abated. Such periods often coincide with those in which musical 
skill and science have become highly developed, especially when 
musical culture outside the Church has reached such a degree of 
brilliancy that the artistic instinct that must necessarily exist in 
a good church-musician is roused to emulation. At such mo- 
ments, the Church is often ready to compromise, usually under 
the specious plea that she must make her service as attractive as 
the theaters and concert-halls in order to compete with them. 
When the drift has reached such a point that the Church-music 
has become thoroughly degraded, earnest-minded men protest, 
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and a sentiment of reform begins to assert itself. But thisreform 
never becomes complete unless a revival occurs in the general 
life and spirit of the Church, and when this quickening takes 
place the reformed music reinforces it, and each acts with salu- 
tary power upon the other. 

“Probably no Church-member could be found anywhere who 
would assert in so many words that he wanted music in Church 
simply to amuse and entertain him, and to relieve the tedium of 
the other exercises; and, yet, one who observes the tone of the 
criticisms that are made in almost every society upon the work of 
the choir, will find that the majority of people receive it exactly 
as they do a concert or an opera. A failure to grasp the true 
ideal function of this branch of the service is, therefore, the secret 
of the inability of so much Church-music to realize its true mis- 
sion; for we cannot expect the standard of the choir to rise 
higher than that of the congregation which supports it. Besides 
this unconscious worldliness, many abuses arise from perverted 
zeal, and this likewise comes from lack of seriousthought. When 
a society engages a number of brilliant solo singers, . . . en- 
courages the choir to perform pieces of a showy ad captandum 
character, graciously allowing a few moments for prayer and 
remarks by the minister, who is inspired by the consciousness 
that he is the least valued member of the troupe, for the time 
being, and all to advertise the Church as a place of entertain- 
ment,—what shall we say of it? . . . The irregular doings of 
many choirs, their ignorance of the proper limitations of artistic 
display in the house of God, or their frequent contemptuous in- 
difference, can always, in the last resort, be laid at the door of 
the Church authorities. It is not uncommon to find organists and 
choir-masters who are irreligious men, sometimes open scoffers 
at Christianity. The last thing that some churches would ask 
a candidate for such a position is, Are you a Christian be- 
liever ?. 

“How many a clergyman has come down from his desk, aftera 
Sunday service, sad at heart because he felt that the serious im- 
pression he had hoped to make upon his people had been nullified 
by the exploits of the choir or organist! The intrigue and bar- 
gaining for showy Singers which goes on just before the 1st of 
May in the churches of New York and other cities; the negligence 
that turns loose raw, unthinking boys and girls upon the organ 
bench, with no fatherly injunction in regard to the solemnity of 
the office; the absurd ‘musie committee’ system which puts the 
election of singers and the whole direction of musical methods 
into the hands of men who are utterly ignorant of music in gen- 
eral and of its adaptation to religious service :—these are some of 
the contrivances which bring the service music into a state at 
which the irreverent scoff and the judicious grieve. It may be 
that at the bottom of all this lies a lack of real respect for music 
which still characterizes us as a nation. At any rate it betokens 
a disregard of the meaning and office of music in divine wor- 
ship. "4 


In seeking a remedy for these abuses, the writer lays down two 
principles : 


“First, Church-music—in which I now include words and tunes 
—must be universal in its application, the text must refer to ex- 
periences and emotions which are not peculiar to the author 
alone, but which all believers share. Church-song is the out- 
pouring of the inward life of the spirit—a life so lost in the 
Divine that no one can claim it as in any way his own exclusive 
possession. . All Church-song is in one sense congregational. 
All believers are one in respect to the need of a larger life and in 
the blessedness of a common redemption. There is a music 
which enters into this common motive, which intensifies it, lends 
it a more vivid self-consciousness, imparts to it a sacred joy, and, 
by its heavenly flame, helps to kindle the spiritual impulse which 
brings it to light. Music that accomplishes such an end is proper 
Church-music, whatever its name or form may be. 

“The second rule of Church-music, that it should be restrained 
and elevated, follows naturally from the other; for music that 
is impersonal, universal, and spiritually penetrating must inevi- 
tably be free from flippancy, sensuousness, and passion. It will 
subordinate rhythm and nervous excitement to melody and har- 
mony, and these will not disguise the sacred text or triumph 
over it, but will illuminate and magnify it, and carry its inspired 
message immediately to the heart. Such music will symbolize 
not only the beauty of religious ideas, but also their solemnity 
and their majesty.” 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


ELIGIOUS persecution is a contradiction of terms.” This 

is the first sentence in an article by A. F. Marshall, B.A. 
(Oxon.), in The American Catholic Quarterly Review, July, and 
the writer adds, “ Persecution cannot be religious; or, conversely, 
religion cannot sanction persecution on the ground of sincere re 
sistance to true belief.” Mr. Marshall then proceeds to examine 
the “two kinds of ‘ religious’ persecution, so called: that which 
is said to have been Catholic, and that which is said to have been 
Protestant.” Of the first, he writes: 

“Perhaps the three best instances on the Catholic side—the in- 
stances which are most popularly believed in—are those of the 
Spanish Inquisition; the (purely imaginary) persecution of 
Galileo; and the (unquestionably true) massacre on St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day. 

“And first, as to the Spanish Inquisition. There was no ‘re- 
ligious’ persecution, nor, indeed, any persecution at all, in the 
principles and the objects of that tribunal. Probably, through- 
out the centuries, there has been no one fragment of historic fact 
more more misrepresented, than the 
tion. 

“It was founded by a Spanish King to resist two evils in partic- 
ular: (1) the treason of Judaism and Islamism, and (2 ) the im- 
moralities of the Manicheans or Albigenses. These sectaries 
taught that there were two Christs, and that there was a bad 
Christ who suffered on the Cross; they denied the resurrection, 
condemned marriage, and called the begetting of children acrime. 
They hated the clergy, and murdered them when they could; 
destroyed monasteries and convents and churches. 

“But to return to the Inquisition in Spain: are we justified in 
the contention that it did not, in any sense, sanction religious 
persecution? And first, the Inquisition was #o¢ primarily eccle- 
siastical ; while secondly, it never condemned men for their opin- 
ions. It was essentially royal, not ecclesiastical: only two relig- 
ious being associated with thirteen laymen, and the tworeligious 
taking always the side of mercy. Our grand plea is that the 
Inquisition was primarily political, and only incidentally eccle 
siastical. 

“And now to glance for a moment at the ‘massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day,’ another of the most ‘ highly-colored’ historic 
facts. The popular idea is that on the morning of the 24th of 
August, 1572, the wicked Papists in Paris arose at the sound of a 
bell, and put to death—and this, too, by preconcerted action— 
about four thousand most amiable non-Catholics; persons of a 
singularly peaceful disposition, and in every way excellent mem- 
bers of society ; and that the Papists did this at the instigation of 
Catharine de Medicis, and with the approval of the reigning 
Catholic sovereign. 


misconceived, Inquisi- 


Hence the verdict, ‘religious persecution.’ 
Now, in this case there was unquestionably ‘persecution,’ but 
almost the only element that was absent was the ‘religious. ’ 

“When the massacre of St. Bartholomew had been accomplished, 
the King astutely informed the Sovereign Pontiff that he had won 
a victory of conspirators against religion, no less than against 
State and society; and so the Pope was misled in authorizing a 
Te Deum, believing in the simple honesty of the King. No 
sooner did the Pope learn the whole truth, than he shed 
tears, and censured the King’s cruelty in permitting so vast a 
public crime. The point to be impressed is that the perse- 
cution was not religious, on the side either of the Catholics or the 
Huguenots; the cause at heart was political; the period was 
demoralized, and the weapons used were those of the world and 
of the devil. 

“A few words must suffice for the ‘Galileo controversy’—an 
other of the misapprehended historical fragments. Galileo was 
not condemned for teaching the Copernican theory, but for treat- 
ing the Scriptures irreverentty, and for insolently disobeying 
authority. In the days of Galileo, the Copernican theory 
was taught in the Pope’s own university. But now comes the 
cause of the ‘persecution.’ Galileo would persist in scandalizing 
the ‘common people’ by irreverent remarks about the Scriptures. 
He was warned in a friendly way not todo so. He promised to 
desist, but broke his promise, and that, too, in a most insolent 
manner. Meanwhile, even Galileo, though behaving so unthank- 
fully, received a pension for his scientific labors, and was placed 
in honorable position as a professor. 

“No judgment was given by any pontiff in regard to the 
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Copernican theory, but only a condemnation of Galileo's private 
attitude in regard tothe interpretation of Scripture. Protestants, 
who profess to honor the Scriptures, ought to be the first to honor 
the Popes for this reverence. But the enmity against ‘Popery’ 
takes precedence of such reverence, as well as of critical care for 
historic facts. 

“Nor was Galileo ‘imprisoned’ in the sense popularly accepted 
by the Protestants. He was simply sent to reside for four 
months in the palace of his own particular friend, who happened 
to be the Tuscan ambassador. ‘I have for aprison,’ he wrote, in 
a letter still extant, ‘the delightful palace of Trinité di Monte.’” 


In regard to the persecution of Catholics by Protestants, Mr. 
Marshall admits that ‘the persecutions, for the most part, were 
originated by the princes, not by the people,” and he holds the 
rulers responsible, and, speaking of the persecution of Catholics 
during Elizabeth's reign, he says, “It would be unjust to say 
that ‘the Protestants’ were the persecutors; it was the ruling 
powers which compelled the Protestants to persecute, and in 
those days the ‘ruling powers’ were absolute.” He regards the 
‘principles of expediency and self-interest” as the dominant prin- 
ciples in the persecutions by Queen Mary. 

His summing up of the case on both sides is as follows 


“We are so apt to forget in this Nineteenth Century that it was 
the custom—it was the law—for a long period to put people to 
dreadful deaths for irreligion. 
the fact. 

“The principle, however, of persecution, or say of punishing 
the irreligious, must be argued on broad grounds of policy. 
Governments may inflict temporal penalties, ‘on the ground of 
policy,’ just as the spiritual power may inflict spiritual penalties 
‘on the ground of piety’—on the ground of justice both to 
God and man. The Catholic Church has never approved of 
torture for irreligion; she 
reparation. 


It suffices that we establish 


has approved only of penance or 
Governments may do what they think best, in 
estimating the social value of religion, or in estimating the 
harm done by irreligion; and they may attach what 
penalties they please to breaking their laws, which are designed 
for the national security and peace. policy.’ But the 
Catholic Church (we need not say anything about Protestants, 


social 


This is * 
because they are so painfully inconsistent in their principles; 
believing in the necessity of some religion, but repudiating the 
living authority which can define it) thinks only of mercy toward 
the penitent, and of edification toward all classes of society. She 
abhors all religious persecution. Her Catholic kings of Catholic 
governments must please themselves; but if they choose to send 
an apostate to the stake, se will send a priest with him to con- 
sole him, to give him Absolution and Holy Communion. The 
Catholic Church cannot be made responsible for such forms of 
judicial penalty as may seem good to Catholic sovereigns or gov- 
ernments. She may approve of the principle of reparation, but 
she is innocent of the details ofsretribution. Her mission is 
mercy and forgiveness. But if a sovereign’s subjects will persist 
in breaking her laws, she cannot be held responsible for the con- 
sequences.” 


WHAT THE TALMUD TEACHES. 


a.” these days of Anti-Semitic propaganda the great influence 

of ancient Jewish literature upon the formation of our moral 
code is often overlooked. The Talmud, the moral and religious 
guide of the Hebrew, is often regarded as a collection of rules 
fitted only to preserve the spirit of intolerance. A contrary view 
is given in Lezsure Hour, London, from which we quote 


“If we knew the Talmud as we know another 
speak of it with greater civility. We should it a great 
deal that has shaped our life andmind. Nothing seems unknown 
to it, not even the terms of Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Faith, 
Salvation, and Regeneration. 


300k, we should 
find in 


It is the Law, or a commentary 
of the Law, yet it is for the spirit of the Law as distinct from its 
letter, in its most impressive teaching. 
would be done by,’ 


‘Do unto others as you 
was old Talmudic lore. It taught that this 
world was a vestibule to the next, and that development is con- 
tinuous in a future state. It is best seen, of course, in the gems, 
and some of them are of the first water, though they have occa- 
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sionally to be picked out of the mud. ‘Be thou the cursed, not 
he who curses. Be of them who are persecuted, not of them who 
persecute,’ is from this store of Jewish thought. And so are 
these: ‘The end and aim of all wisdom are repentance and good 
works.’ ‘It is a woman alone through whom God’s blessings are 
vouchsafed to a house.’ ‘He who gives charity in secret is 
greater than Moses himself.’ 

“The book is not always on this high level. 
merely shrewd and caustic and worldly-wise. 
fight, and the kings are the heroes.’ ‘The Sun will go down all 
by himself without your assistance.’ ‘He in whose family there 
has been one hanged, should not say to his neighbor: “ Pray hang 
this little fish up for me.”’ 
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Sometimes it is 


‘The soldiers 


“Our proverb of the indelicacy of talking of rope in certain cir- 
cumstances only puts the matter in another way. 
tongue to say, I do not know.’ 
will think it perfectly allowable.’ 

“It is a well-established fact that the sentences of the Fathers 
in the Mishna contain some of the sublimest ethical dicta in the 
history of religious philosophy.” 


‘Teach thy 
‘Commit a sin twice, and you 


CARDINAL LEDOCHOWSKI. 


ARDINAL MIECISLAS LEDOCHOWSKI, who died July 

28, at Lucerne, was a Polish Count. He sprang from a 
long line of distinguished soldiers, and although he himself was 
an ecclesiastic, and not a warrior, he had occasion during his 
career to display qualities of the kind which had rendered his 
race famous. He was one of those upon whom Bismarck spe- 
cially visited his wrath in the days 
of Kulturkampf, and the persistent 
courage with which the churchman 
maintained unequal war with the 
Man of Blood and Iron made his 
name celebrated throughout Europe, 

The struggle began early in the 
seventies. Ledochowski, who was 
born at Gorki, in October, 1823, had 
been priest in 1845, and 
after holding several important offi- 
ces had been appointed Archbishop 
of Gnesen and Posen, thus becoming 
Primate of Poland. At first he 
showed himself favorably disposed 
toward the 


ordained 





CARDINAL LEDOCHOWSKI. 


Prussian Government. Subsequently, however, he 
became one of its bitterest adversaries, and even refused to allow 
the German language to be taught in the seminaries. For his 
conduct, he was condemned to two years’ imprisonment, and on 
February 3, 1874, was taken to the prison at Ostrowa, where he 
was subjected to unusually harsh treatment. 
sand thalers was also imposed on him. 


A fine of a thou- 
While in prison he was created a Cardinal; and on being liber- 


with great cordiality. 

From his chambers at the Vatican he thenceforth continued to 
direct the affairs of his diocese, apparently paying little heed to 
the sentences which his old enemy continued to impose on him. 
In April, 1877, he was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of 300 thalers. 
was imposed on him. 


In October, 1878, a similar fine 
Finally, in July, 1879, he was summoned, 
through the Prussian Ambassador at Rome, to appear before the 
Government tribunals, and, failing to appear, was sentenced to 
seventy days’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of 2,000 thalers. 

The Prussian Government was incensed at the Cardinal's bold 
demeanor, and Von Schloezer, the Prussian Minister at Rome, 
did his best to undermine the Cardinal’s influence with Leo XIII., 
but without much success. After Bismarck’s fall, however, a 
change took place : Ledochowski supported Caprivi and his policy 
against his old enemy, Bismarck, and intervened to support all 
the personal desires and projects of the Emperor. The upshot 
of this was that last March Baron von Biilow received an order to 
invite him to an imperial funcheon at the Legation with Cardi- 
nals Mocenni, Mons, and De Montel, thatisto say, with the most 
trusted friends of Prussia. Thisinvitation meanta public pardon 
for all that had happened in the past. 

The late Cardinal was made Prefect of the Propaganda in 1892, 
in succession to the late Cardinal Simeoni. 
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Small Religious Sects in Paris.—The /7yaro, Paris, has an 
account of the “lesser religions” (fefzte re/¢gions) of Paris, from 
which it appears that none of them are popular; they do not at- 
tract the masses, and are unable to gather even as many people 
as the Salvation Army, which is unpopular in France. Nor are 
these sects and religions new; they embody the efforts of indi- 
viduals to try to put new life into worn-out cults. We are told 
that the ancient gods have now one votary in Paris who publicly 
declares his faith in them—Louis Ménard, an old Professor of 
Greek. The Swedenborgians still form a compact congregation, 
and meet in a little room behind the Pantheon to listen to Pastor 
Decembre. In Paris, there are about two hundred of this de- 
nomination, but the sect is said to number over a million 
throughout the world. 

The Buddhists are divided into two sects. One of these is 
under the leadership of M. Guinet, the founder of the Museum of 
Religions. ‘The other acknowledges Professor Rosny as its head, 
and is more aggressive. The Professor lectures regularly, and 
seems to have some success in making converts, especially 
among the women. He purposes publishing a book for women, 
to be called ‘‘La Nouvelle Marguerite,” in which he will demon- 
strate the transmigration of souls. 





Unitarianism.—In a lecture given in London about a month 
ago, under the auspices of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, says Harper's Weekly, Mrs. Humphry Ward held 
that by far the most important of the disadvantages of modern 
Unitarianism was “the indecision of much Unitarian thought and 
teaching.” She complained that Unitarianism looked too much 
like the remains of something else, and she rallied her audience 
to the task laid, she said, upon English Unitarians “of giving 
religious shape to a mass of new knowledge and new conviction, 
which Catholicism to its infinite peril merely ignored, while the 
Church of England tried uneasily to find room for it in her ser- 
mons while excluding it from her prayers.” Two things she en- 
joined upon the English Unitarians—first, to separate, ‘by the 
use of a method and an instinct trained in a hundred different 
fields, what Christ himself said of God, man, and nature, both 
from what was put into his mouth by others, and from the spec- 
ulations of his followers about his own character and mission ;” 
next, to learn what discipleship might mean, “and give them- 
selves to it without calculation, without resistance, nay, with a 
sort of divine abandonment.” 





The Pope’s Encyclical on Unity.—All admit that the present 
state of disunion and division in Christendom is disastrous for 
Christianity and for the world. Christianity, in the widest 
sense, embraces less than one-third of mankind. Apart from 
Eastern sects, divided from the great Greek Church and from 
each other, the separated Christian sects of the West are numer- 
ous, they are hopelessly divided from each other, and the chaos 
is continually becoming worse. Millions do not profess to be- 
lieve or practice any form of religion. ‘There is but one hope for 
Christian unity, for the regeneration of the nations, for the con- 
version of the world; and this hope is placed in the return of all 
wanderers to the one fold of the Catholic Church under the pas- 
toral care of the Chief Shepherd, the Successor of St. Peter and 
the Vicar of Christ. 

The Holy Father expresses his hope and confidence that the 
reconciliation of all separated Christians may be brought about 
at some future time, and that the Church will celebrate a glorious 
triumph before the final consummation of the world and the pass- 
ing away of the present order of Divine Providence. This is the 
most consoling and encouraging word which has come from his 
mouth.— 7he Catholic World, August. 


A “ VARIETY” ENTERTAINMENT.—The following clipping from a local 
paper comes to hand too late to be seasonable, but it is too good to keep 
over for nearly a year: 

“Palm Sunday services inthe Presbyterian church next Sunday. In the 
morning at 11 o'clock, the subject will be,‘ Joan of Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans, her Call and Mission in Serving her Country,’ from 1 Sam. iii. 9. In 
the evening at 7:30 o'clock, the subject will be, ‘The Lifetime and Religion 
of St. Patrick.’ Palm Sunday music by the choir. All welcomed.”’ 

What a grotesque combination, Joan of Arc and Palm Sunday music. 
Holy Week introduced bya discourse on St. Patrick! Weare informed 
that in one Presbyterian society the question of palms for Palm Sunday 
was under consideration, but was voted down as savoring of *‘ Catholicism.”’ 
—Living Church, Chicago. 
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ACCORDING to The Catholic Herald there are about 152,000 colored Catho- 
lics in the United States. 


[Aug. 18, 1894 


WHEN an Eastern divine visits the Pacific Coast and is invited to preach 
one of the pet sermons he packed in his trunk, his Occidental brethren are 
said toremark: ** Now for some dried tongue.’’— W7d-Continent. 


Dr. A. J. F. BEHRENDS is credited with the following : ‘I believe in revi- 
vals of religion, but my heart is always pained when I think that men think 
of God and turn their attention to their spiritual welfare only when busi- 
ness is bad and when the days are short.” 


It is a fact of considerable significance that the localities that have seen 
the most of the A. P. A. movement in the West have been the places where 
Catholic usurpations and tyranny have been most evident.—Morning Star, 
(Free will Baptist), Boston. 

THE A. P. A.—Everywhere throughout the country decent people with a 
sense of patriotism will have to be alert to exercise their political preroga- 
tives so as to crush the growing power of the American Protective Associa- 
tion. Whatever other ills we may have, let us not tolerate the fastening 
upon us of that monstrous evil: Religious feuds in politics. 
but one watchword: Death tothe A. P. A. 


There should be 
Hebrew Journal, New York. 

PRAYERS FOR HUNGARY.—In consequence of the passing of the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill in Hungary the Pope is reported to have acceded toa request from 
the bishops and magnates and sanctioned a form of prayer appealing tothe 
Virgin and St. Stephen, the patron saint, tosave Hungary from the enemies 
ofthe Church. The prayer is to be repeated daily in Hungarian churches 
by all present. Thousands of copies have been printed and are being 
spread throughout the country. 


THE ENCYCLICAL ON EDUCATION.—A Papal Encyclical letter, addressed 
to the Brazilian bishops, was published in Rome on August 6. Init the 
Pope urges the bishops to educate and enlighten the people with all the 
means at their command. Ignorance, he says, is the cause of the evils of 
the day. The bishops ought to establish schools wherever there are 
priests to direct them. The priests sent out from the South American Col- 
lege in Rome, the Pope says, are imbued with the proper spirit in the cause 
of educating the people and will give valuable aid wherever so placed as 
to be able to take part in the work. 

RELIGIOUS ‘‘CIRCUS-TROUPES.’’—The paraphernalia of many of the so- 
called Christian Churches reminds one of a “circus troupe.’”’ These 
churches make the boast that they have caught ‘‘the spirit of the age, 
which, being interpreted, means the secularization of the churches—the 
effacing of the image of Christ, the absorption of all spirituality, the blunt- 
ing of all moral perceptions, disrespect of all sacred things. In all church 
festivals, and in the ‘‘ dedication ’’ of church chapels, where mountebanks 
are hired as auctioneers to appealto the vulgar throng for money to wipe 
out church debts incurred by ambitious pastorsand parlor-dancing church- 
members, you see the performance of a * circus-troupe.”’—C/ristian Leader, 
Cincinnati. 

AFRAID OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIcS.—“ The men of whom this country 
has most occasion to be afraid are almost universally Roman Catholics.” 
So says the witless J/ournal and Messenger. Indeed! was Benedict Arnold 
a Catholic, or Wilkes Booth, or Guiteau, or the Chicago Haymarket Anar- 
chists, or Debs, Sovereign, Gompers, Howard & Co. (whom our neighbor 
seems to class as dangerous), or George M. Pullman, or Jefferson Davis, 
or murderous doctors who kill the unborn, or divorce lawyers, or the 
masters of corrupt politics, or the swindling business men who wreck 
banks? Give usa bill of particulars, and if we can’t show 20 to 1 of serious 
crimes dangerous to the country on the side of the fence not ours, then 
we'll have no faith in facts and figures.—Catholic Telegraph, Cinctnnatz. 

APPROPRIATE (?) SERMONS.—The Chicago papers which report that Dr. 
Thomas was called upon to preach toa regiment of militia in camp, doing 
duty for the city and the State, tell us that he ‘‘preached a sermon on 
Evolution.”’ Well, well, well! There were some soldiers once who came 
to John the Baptist to ask him to preach to them, and he preached upon 
the story is told in the Gospel according to St. Luke, third chapter and 
fourteenth verse. But he did not preach upon Evolution. We heard 
a learned divine not many years ago preach an Easter sermon to five hun- 
dred Sunday-school children. And his theme was the difference between 
the Hebrew Sheol and the Jewish Gehenna. There are some things which 
seem to be forever hid from the wise and prudent, and one of them is, the 
time when to bottle up their wisdom, and give the people plain guidance in 
present duty.—/uferior, Chicago. 


UNION WITH ANGLICAN CHURCHES IMPOSSIBLE.—The appeal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, which includes only one in twenty-six of the 
Protestant communicants of this country, to the other twenty-five twenty- 
sixths for unionis an impertinence—though not so intended—and will so 
remain until it shall have convinced them that it possesses something which 
God ordained to be essential to the existence of the Church. 

In the mean time we extend to them the assurances of our Christian 
esteem and love, but in view of the publicity of their appeals to us must 
express to them also our sorrow that they hold what many of the most 
learned and pious of their fathers never held—to wit, a view of the episco- 
pacy which compels them to exclude from participation in the services of 
their cathedrals in England, built by the money of the realm, such clergy- 
men as Thomas Chalmers, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Hall, Charles H. Spur- 
geon, James Hamilton, and William Arthur, and which will require the 
Protestant Episcopa! Church in this city, if consistent, to ‘‘ pass by and repro 
bate’’ John Hall, Richard H. Storrs, and Thomas Armitage (as they did 
Bishop Janes), and all of other churches, from participation in any service 
in their new cathedral which a layman could not perform. ‘ 

From the yoke of such a view—“¢he only possession of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church not within our reach—we devoutly thank God that it has 
pleased Him to set us free, and that He disposes us to ‘stand fast in that 
liberty.’’—Chrestian Advocate, New York. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE JAPANESE AND CHINESE PRESS ON 
THE WAR. 


“INCE war was formally declared, the great Powers have 
waked up to a sense of their responsibility. Russia has in 
the Far East a powerful fleet, which is ready to support the poli- 
tics of the Czar at any moment. This probably has influenced 
England and France in their decision to remain strictly neutral. 
The Russian Press continues to demand that the independence of 
Korea be upheld, and as the Russian Press cannot express an 
opinion objectionable to the censors, we may be certain that the 
Muscovite Government is prepared to keep all others out of 
Korea. France, Germany, and Spain have dispatched large 
squadrons to the seat of war, to protect their own merchant-ves- 
sels and foreign interests. There is no reason to suppose that 
the neutrality of these Powers will be other than genuine. An 
international fleet of such magnitude as has not been seen since 
the end of the last century will insure strictly fair play, and the 
United States has the satisfaction of knowing that its contingent 
of this fleet worthily represents our country and its interests. 

The first naval battle took place on July 25. The Chinese 
cruisers Che- Yuen and Kuwanz approached Pantao Island from 
the direction of Kasan, to guard the transport Aow-Shung, which 
was convoyed by the cruiser 7sao-Azvang. ‘The Chinese squadron 
was met by the Japanese cruisers Afdztsusu- Yoshino, and Nan- 
twa. The Naniwa signaied to the Aow-Shung to stop. The 
Che- Yuen then fired a torpedo at the Nanzwa, and a general 
action took place, during which the Chinese vessels were badly 
damaged; the Japanese escaping without harm, owing to the 
bad marksmanship of their opponents. ‘The transport had on 
board 1,100 men and six guns of the Chinese army. As they 
refused to surrender, the NVanzwa sunk the Aow-Shung by afew 
well-aimed torpedoes. The vessel sailed under British colors, 
but England will probably be satisfied with the polite apology 
which the Japanese Ambassador has tendered in London, espe- 
cially as Japan is willing to recompense the widows of the Euro- 
peans who lost their lives during the engagement. Another 
engagement took place on the 30th, in which the Chinese battle- 
ship Che-Yuen was damaged sufficiently to need extensive 
repairs. 

On land, one battle took place near Kashan, on the West coast 
of Korea. Both sides claimed the victory, but as the Japanese 
advanced their position, Major-General Oshima’s claim to have 
beaten the Chinese with great slaughter must be accepted as 
true. 

There is a rum@r of a battle between a Chinese and a Japanese 
vessel, in which the former sank the latter by rammingher. But 
particulars are withheld, and as it is extremely unlikely that the 
fast and well-offi¢ered Japanese cruiser will keep within the range 
of a heavy Chinese armor-clad’s ram, the victory must be re- 
garded as one invented for the special benetit of the people on the 
losing side. 

At the beginning of its imbroglio with China, the Japanese 
Government exercised a rigorous censorship over the Press of the 
country, suspending all newspapers which published news or 
comments about the Korean trouble. This z#z¢erdictum seems to 
have been removed, and the Press has not been slow in availing 
itself of the regained liberty. A remarkable article appears in 
the /z7z Shimpo, Tokio, in which the writer urges the Govern- 
ment to send newspaper-correspondents to the great cities of 
Europe and America, so that the influential foreign papers may 
be supplied with authentic information of the true state of 
affairs. Especially London should have these correspondents. 

“The English language [says the writer] is spoken in many 
quarters of the world, and English papers are published every- 
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where; and though the English may not always be right, the 
English Press all over the world unanimously defend their action 
and succeed in passing wrong as right. In the American civil 
war, the Federals feared the sympathy of the English and French 
who supplied the Confederacy with arms and warships much less 
than they did the English Press which incited people against 
them. The power of the Press is clear from this one example. 
Japan’s action in the Korean affairs was dictated by justice, and 
there is nothing she need be ashamed of; but it is to her greatest 
interest that she should publish the true facts to the world and 
prevent mistaken impressions.” 

The Aokowin Shimbun, Tokio, advises the Government to re- 
ject all offers of mediation on the part of a third Power, and says: 


“China’s wary statesmen will try their usual policy of procras- 
tination. That policy was successful against Russia in connec- 
tion with the Kuldja affair, and against France at the time of the 
late Franco-Chinese War. China cannot mobilize her troops as 
quickly as Japan, and consequently it is her interest to devote as 
much time as possible to fourparlers. To thatgnd she may 
possibly invite the mediation of a third Power.” 

The Aokkoz, Tokio, accuses England of undue sympathy with 
China, in order to increase her power in the East, which would 
be much increased by a financial, political, and commercial alli- 
ance with China. Its argument is as follows: 

“England is anxious to make China her ally before commen- 
cing her operations elsewhere, and though the British Govern- 
ment has with that object made overtures to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, she has never got a satisfactory reply. The British Gov- 
ernment was disappointed. England, however, did not 
entirely sever her connection with China, though she was less 
anxious than hitherto,and resolved to act as occasion required.” 

Many Japanese papers advise the Government boldly to declare 
itsintention toannex Korea. The Niroka Shimpo, Tokio, thinks 
it ridiculous to speak of 
Korean independence. 
Korea has for some time 
been really a tributary of 
China. Japan ought first 
to wrest Korea from 
China and then consider 
the question of restoring 
itto independence. This 
view is also held by the 
semi-official Jafan Mazi, 
Yokohama, which says: 





THE SITUATION IN THE ORIENT. 


(Taken from a Japanese contemporary.) 


We 7 take it that —Minneapolis Tribune. 


Japan has got a foothold 
in Korea and will remain there. Morally her conduct is inexcus- 
able, practically it is of the same character as that which Great 
Britain exhibits when she slices up Africa for herself and her 
neighbors. Japan must drop the foolery as to altruistic mo- 
tives. Her good-will is hatred of China, her charity the posses- 
sion of a valuable country belonging to some one else, and her 
benevolence the development of her own commerce. This sounds 
objectionable, but it has been the only altruism known to com- 
mercial nations since Rome destroyed Carthage, England annexed 
India, and France partitioned Siam.” 


The Japan Gazette, Yokohama, praises England’s unselfish- 
ness in offering to mediate between the belligerents : 


“A long war would help England, since it would check that 
formidable competition which already has sapped the foundations 
of her trade east of the Suez Canal. A week’s war would close 
every mill in Japan. A year’s struggle would ruin her coasting 
trade, drain her population of the very flower of its manhood, 
and tax her finances to the breaking strain. All of which mis- 
haps would tend to assist England. But the latter has not 
allowed the prospect of immediate gain to stand in the balance 
against probable complications. On the contrary she gives well- 
considered warning, and Japan will be wise to avail herself of 
advice so genuine.” 


The North China Daily News, Shanghai, urges the Chinese 
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Government to pursue the war with vigor, as weakness would 
cause rebellion. It says: 

“It would engender a very strong feeling of disgust with the 
dynasty and to make the people ripe for an insurrection against 
their present rulers. The people expect to see the Japanese 
ejected from Korea by China, and if this is not done without 
much delay there will be a very bitter feeling in the country.” 


The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, gives its reasons for believ- 
ing that Japan will be victorious in the following words: 


“The Government of that country is, we think, incorruptible. 
The employees neither offer nor receive bribes, any more than 
what is to be found in the civilized countries of Europe. Now, 





JAPANESE CARTOON SHOWING THE DUPLICITY OF CHINA. 
This cartoon was taken from the Aoskazt, Tokio, and represents China as 
Janus, the two-faced God. 


when it is impossible, even indirectly, to exercise corrupt influ- 
ences, there is but slight fear of the demoralization of the public 
departments of a State. Money voted for a definite object in 
Japan’s Government is on that object dispensed. Hence, we see 
her organization is so much superior to China. On the other 
hand, China’s government employees make no hesitation in en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the State, with the evident 
consequence of complete disorder. . . . ‘The love of money’ is 
certainly, in China’s case, the root of an evil, on account of which 
she cannot raise herself above the rank of a mere peddler.” 

Further naval engagements on a large scale are not likely to 
occur, as the stormy season has set in, and the commanders of 
both navies will hardly risk their ships unnecessarily. The 
Chinese waters are very treacherous at this time of the year, and 
more than one man-of-war has been lost in the typhoon. 


x. 


ARE FOREIGNERS SAFE IN CHINA? 


HE position of the European contingent among the for- 
eigners in China is not more pleasant than that of the 
Japanese. Tue Lirerary Dicest has more than once shown the 
precarious position of Christian missionaries in the Flowery 





Kingdom, and this position does not seem to have improved. It 
is not unlikely that many valuable lives will be lost unless very 
strong measures are adopted by the foreign ministers at Pekin, 
backed up by fearless action of the Consuls all along the coast. 
An American Presbyterian church has been destroyed at Shek- 
lung, near Tung Kung, lives being lost during the riot. The 
Roman Catholic Church was also attacked, but well guarded by 
the authorities. 

At Macao, the editor of the /ndeféndente, a Portuguese paper, 
seems to have aroused the special hatred of the Chinese, who 
have posted the following placard: 


“For some time the Plague has been raging in Hong Kong and 
Canton, and this calamity has filled every heart with consterna- 
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tion. Now another misforttine has befallen us. There are per- 
sons who have been distributing little sacks of poison, throwing 
them into the wells, so that all those who drink of them should 
die. Theepidemic might be attributed to fate, but the spreading 
of aromatic substances and the throwing of poisons into the wells 
are the work of men who endeavor to increase the evil. We are 
the friends of the people, and could not refrain from inquiring 
into the cause of all this, so as to eradicate the evil. We have 
ascertained that all this comes from the French missionaries, 
who, by means of cunning designs (their hearts being like those 
of wolves), are desirous to spread the panic among the Chinese. 
They have conspired with the lawyer José da Silva, who has en- 
gaged agents to spread the poison. He is, therefore, worthy of 
hatred and death. The following has been resolved among men 
of letters and the people: Those who desire to get rid of the 
traitor are invited to avail themselves of dynamite, torpedoes, and 
subterraneous mines. In the first place his house ought to be 
burned down, then they should discharge a pistol aimed at his 
heart. Try hard, be steadfast and have courage.—Published by 
the Ning-Sing-Tong (Good Knowing Society).” 

There is much ill-feeling throughout the South of China over 
the treatment of the plague patients at Hong Kong, and this has 
been made use of to incite the ignorant and illiterate classes 
against all Europeans. At Hanam amurderous attack was made 
upon two female missionaries. Many foreigners have inscribed 
their names among the lists of volunteers against Japan, as an 
attack of the Japanese troops upon any part of the coast would 
else lead the Chinese to murder them as spies. If the foreigners 
could be prevailed upon to enter into the defense of China with 
some enthusiasm, their help should prove to be of some value, as 
the number of residents connected with trading interests is nearly 
nine thousand. According to statistics compiled by the Os¢asv- 
atischer Lloyd, Shanghai, they are divided in nationalities as 
follows: 


NIRS. ik: 05h Sead acccan-a 6560 4,163 ae ee ein ae enlin oka 52 
INS 355) acav dai scan cy 777 oo ee eee 127 
PER annus covesacwdiaes 1,336 Scandinavian. ....oscsecccesss 2 
ER ae eee 766 PLAN 0/0.64 45560 sand selemnee 189 
NS ck nce 0-ea pb eee h60 dike 118 SES Sa ar eee ee be 50 
POMC INOED sob icecidiccevess 410 Not classified.......... Ke 104 
pn Srey eorrer etree 76 | — 
SINS 60.0 orth De pieneedis con 357 | WOMB 6s ta See errs 8,874 


Besides these there are 1,017 Japanese.— 7ranslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


RUSSIAN TRAMPS. 


— Star and Herald, Panama, under this heading says 

“The people of the United States should draw consola- 
tion from the fact that theirs is not the only country in the world 
where organized armies of bums tramp around from place to 
place, begging their living. In Russia, thousands of men and 
women regularly set out with the ostensible object of earning 
their living by work, which they cannot find afhome, but really 
to beg.” 

The paper then proceeds to give an account of these people, 
who are called Shouvaliki, from the villages if which they have 
their headquarters : 

“They frequently travel in troops of ten or twelve, alleging 
that they have been burned out of their homes, and giving a 
graphic account of the fire. At other times they go out singly 
and beg for alms, pretending to be deaf and dumb or insane, with 
placards round their necks testifying to their infirmity. They 
travel on foot to the Don, and frequently return with a cart and 
one if not more horses. As soon as the field-work is over in the 
Autumn, whole villages organize and start out to beg. The 
whole population of the village of Marinin lives by means of beg- 
ging. Cripples and blind persons are in great request, and flock 
from the surrounding country into the villages to join those mem- 
bers of the beggar arfe/ who have no blind persons or cripples in 
their own family. As soon as the fasting season begins they re- 
turn home with their booty, which includes objects of the most 
varied description, for they never refuse any gifts. These they 
sell at the next fair, and live during the Spring and Summer on 
their profits and on what they can steal from persons in their 
own neighborhood.” 
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CANADA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


HE Pan-Colonial Conference, recently held in Ottawa, reiter- 
ated its adherence to the policy, “the British Empire for 
Britons,” and this decision is, perhaps, more interesting to the 
United States than to any other country, because no other coun- 
try has a larger export-trade in those parts of the world where 
the British flag flies. The point of greatest interest is that inter- 
colonial Protection would affect our trade with Canada, where 
there is a growing anti-American sentiment, which, unfortu- 
nately, appears to have received an impetus by this Conference 
of the Imperial Federation League. The antagonism against 
Protection comes mostly, not from the Colonies, but from Eng- 
land herself. The Manchester and Sheffield men fear to lose 
some of their foreign trade. This is perfectly understood in 
Canada, where many persons believe that the course of events 
will cause the British free-traders to change their minds. 
The Star, Montreal, says: 


“As for fostering inter-Britannic trade by every rational and 
business-like method, we are for it, and we believe the country 
is for it. About the means there may easily be a dispute, but as 
to the end, Britons are pretty well agreed, and all the Conference 
did was to point to this end.” 


The Empire,.Toronto, admits that there are many difficulties 
to be removed ere Britain and her Colonies can adjust their sepa- 
rate tariffs, but thinks that these difficulties, though real, are 
trifling, and can be removed. 


“The Conservative attitude [says 7he Empire] is to stretch 
hands across the sea, and build up a great British Union so that 
we may trade freely with fellow Britons in every qlarter of the 
globe; the attitude of Mr. Laurier and Sir Richard Cartwright is 
to go on facing toward Washington. There are very many 
Liberals, we are convinced, who are loyally devoted to the British 
Empire, who have never been enamored of the Washington fad, 
and who will never be converted to the continental unity idea. 
The Colonial Conference, to those men who formed the backbone 
of the party led by Brown, Mackenzie, and Blake, is no empty 
foolishness resting on a flimsy foundation of cheap sentiment, 
but a valuable instalment of British union—a policy not for to- 
day or to-morrow alone, but for all time, because it gathers 
together peoples and countries with a common affection for Brit- 
ish liberty and law, and a common allegiance to a glorious flag.” 


The Iterald, Halifax, takes the English Press to task for its 
short-sighted Free-Trade views: 


“Now that India has joined the other colonial portions of the 
Empire in demanding tariff protection, the preferential trade idea 
may not seem so awfully absurd to those exceedingly wise men 
who write at a penny a line for London newspapers. The Brit- 
ish Empire comprises one-fifth the area of the globe, and one- 
fourth the world’s population. It does one-third of the whole 
business of the world, and owns one-half its merchant-marine. 
For such a respectable community to imagine that it could do 
considerable trade within itself by each portion preferring the 
others’ products does not seem so very unreasonable in itself, 
except to the very wise men aforesaid. And we strongly suspect 
that when India adopts a robust protective tariff,and China takes to 
manufacturing cotton for the rest of Asia, even these very wise 
men in London may begin to see that highly favored treatment 
from one-fourth the people of the world is better than no trade 
at all.” 


The Witness, Montreal, is against Protection, and favors what 
it calls 


‘a fair, square, stand-up battle between British Free- 
Trade and American Protection in Canada.” 
The Globe, Toronto, thinks that— 


“If the Colonies want to trade with one another more exten- 
sively than they do now, all they have to do is to lower their own 
tariffs, according to the needs and circumstances of each. In 
short, if they desire to increase trade within the Empire they have 
simply to follow the example of England as fast as the exigen- 
cies of revenue will permit.” 


The Sun, St. Johns, N. B., makes use of Colonel Denison’s 
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speech to comment upon the aims of our people with regard to 
Pan-Americanism. Colonel Denison had described the United 
States as a country hostile to England. Zhe Suan does not think 
that there is any natural hostility between England and the 
United States, but there is a natural rivalry, and there is a con- 


flict of interest and desire: 


“The United States people covet the rest of the continent 
They deprecate if they do not resent the existence of a country 
beside them which they cannot control. They have tried to ob- 
tain this country byinvasion. They have sought to acquire it by 
intrigue. They have attempted legislativecoercion. They have 
utilized every traitor that Canada could lend them, and every 
gullible Canadian whom the traitor could seduce or deceive. 
This has not been done in a spirit of hostility so much as ina 
spirit of acquisitiveness. In the national sense our neighbors are 
in the main not malicious, but they are avaricious. 
sense most of them are very excellent people.” 


In a personal 





THE SCARE ABOUT AN ALLEGED MUTINY 
IN INDIA. 


HE scare raised in India by the mysterious smearing of the 
trees with “sacred mud” mixed with cow-hair, has stirred 
the Indian Government into unusual activity. Large shipments 
of small-arms, artillery, and ammunition have been sent from 
England, and the natives are watched carefully by the British 
troops, which, in many parts of India, do police-duty. The note 
of warning sounded by 7he London Spectator has been repeated 
by some of the best papers in India. 7Z7he Capital, Calcutta, 
says: 

“There has been too much legislation, too much interference 
with the customs of the people, too much in the way of rounding 
off corners, far too much of the meddlesome, and far too little 
statesmanship andcommon-sense. What the people of this coun- 
try want, from the Nizam on the throne to the ryot in the field, 
is to be left alone and the Government of India seems to be un- 





JOHN BULL:—“ D-nit! A spook! Or, was it my own shadow?” 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
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able to appreciate this fact. With the spirit of unrest abroad, 
with a feeling of discontent pervading all classes, the responsible 
Government of India need to ‘gang warily,’ for there is not a 
class or an interest which they have not, in some way, touched. 
Be it the case of the native princes, be it the rights of property, 
be it in the manners and customs of the people, be it in their food 
and drink, or in the raising of revenue, everything seems to have 
been done as if it wére the aim and object of the Government to 
sow the seeds of distrust and suspicion. Great, indeed, will be 
the service rendered by him who succeeds in restoring the status 
guo ante, in regaining the confidente of the princes and the 
people.” 





THE CRUSADE AGAINST EXTRAVAGANCE 
IN GERMANY. 


HE German Agrarians are accustomed to predict the speedy 
ruin of all farming-interests throughout the country unless 
the State assists them by excluding American wheat and Russian 
rye, and also passes measures such as limiting the mortga- 
ging-power of land-owners to acertain percentage of the assessed 
value of a piece of property. The Agrarians mostly belong to 
the Conservative Party, which has always boasted of its loyalty 
to the Crown. This loyalty has, however, lately received some 
severe shocks, since the Government favors the manufacturing 
and trading interests of the country, in the belief that much of 
the distress among land-owners is due to extravagance. The 
speech made by Duke Ernest Giinther of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Emperor’s brother-in-law, during a dinner of the Ade/s-Genos- 
senschaft (Nobles’ Alliance) is in line with the recent efforts by 
the Emperor himself against extravagance, but has tended to 
increase the estrangement between the Crown and the aristocracy, 
and the old accusation that the Emperor favors a “Socialistic” 
state of affairs has been revived against him. The Duke said: 


“The cry for a return to a simpler mode of life and a lessening 
of our luxurious habits is, no doubt, justifiable. I would like to 
point out to you especially the practice of ‘keeping up appear- 
ances,’ trying to seem wealthy without means, and passing for 
greater than is warranted. If we begin a one-sided campaign 
against luxury, we may ruin numbers of small tradesmen whose 
existence is based upon the expenditure of those who have large 
incomes. But we may endeavor to lessen the envy of those who 
go beyond their means because they fancy that they will not be 
as highly respected as their wealthier neighbors unless they 
make as ostentatious an appearance. 

“Luxury cannot insure the respect of our fellow men; a noble 

character alone can do this. The gentry of the Mark* became 
a manly race in spite of the poverty of the soil owned by them. 
Nevertheless, luxury itself is not necessarily the cause of ruin, 
but only luxury which is out of proportion to one’s income. 
It is to be desired that the younger sons of gentlemen, and even 
those who are to become lords of the manor, should acquire the 
mercantile and industrial knowledge necessary to manage an 
industrial enterprise. I am thinking, in the first place, of such 
establishments as may be combined with farming states. Unfor- 
tunately the Ade/s-Genossenschaft will, I am sorry to say, be 
compelled to fight an old prejudice, which classes gentlemen 
who manage industrial concerns as socially inferior. Legis- 
lation for the benefit of Agrarian interests is, no doubt, very de- 
sirable, but the main thing is to stimulate private enterprise.” 


The Areuz-Zettung, Berlin, the organ of the Conservative 
Prussian nobles, says that the Adels-Genossenschaft was so little 
pleased with this speech that it at first decided not to publish it. 

The Liberal NVatzon, Berlin, says: 


“Duke Giinther refrained from holding forth in a Puritanical 
philippic against luxury. And that was sensible, for such a 
Sunday-school lesson would have been useless; a tasteful, tem- 
perate expenditure of wealth cannot be objectionable. . . . There 
are only a few passages whichcould be commented upon ad- 


versely by Liberals, and these passages may vag 4 be explained 
if we remember the character of the audience."—7rans/ated for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 


* The oldest part of Prussia, which formed the nucleus of the present 
kingdom. 
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THE POPULARITY OF WILLIAM II. 


HE German Emperor has notified the Chancellor that, in his 
opinion, no special laws need be enacted against the revo. 
lutionary element, and the Government will, therefore, follow its 
past liberal policy, unmindful of the outcry from the Conserva- 
tives that the Emperor is favoring the Socialists. Prince Bis- 
marck sneers at this policy, and says in his paper, the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, Hamburg, that the present heads of the 
German Government are only safe from Anarchist violence be- 
The 
Liberal papers, however, are inclined to think that the immunity 


cause they fulfil the demands of the revolutionary element. 


of the Emperor from bombs is due to the confidence of the com- 
mon people. Numerous instances are cited to show this confi- 
dence and popularity, from the old woman who sent a pair of 
self-knitted stockings to the; Emperor because “it’s no wonder 
that he catches cold, wearing those new-fangled cotton things,” 
to the servant-girl who makes use of the Emperor to obtain the 
name of a soldier whom she has accidentally met and of whom 
she has become deeply enamored. The following two incidents 
show how this popularity has spread abroad. The Lehre? 
Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


ery. 


he Emperor received a letter from the twelve-year-old niece 
of a schoolmaster, who was just then with the troops at the 
maneuvers. The girl asked the Emperor to free her uncle for 
the time being: she had come from America to pay a visit, and 
feared that she would have to return without having met her 
relative. She had been told in her own country that the Emperor 
was a good man, who would not mind doing her the favor. The 
letter was written in English. Within a week the schoolmaster 
of Rixdorf received the desired permission to return home.” 

The Revue, Lausanne, says: 

“The twelve-year-old son of aclerk of the Swiss Court of Ap- 
peals did not show much liking for classics, and objected to the 
life of a lawyer, minister, or professor, for which his parents in- 
tended him. Without informing any one of his plans, young 
Roger de W—— addressed a letter to Monsteur l’ Empereur 
Guillaume a Berlin (Mister Emperor William, of Berlin) , mark- 
ing the missive ‘Personal.’ He informed the Emperor that his 
grandfather had been a general in the Swiss army, and that he 
desired to become a soldier. The letter did not gointo the waste- 
paper basket. Inquiries were made of the Swiss Minister, and 
the result was that the boy’s parents were offered permission to 
enter their son in the Cadet school at Carlsruhe, where he has 
already gone. Later he will be sent to the school at Potsdam, 
where the only foreigner besides him is the son of the Shah of 
Persia.”"—7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


THE PERIER DYNASTY. 


HE Vorwdarts 
paper, which shows how financiers have supplanted the 


Berlin, contains the following’ interesting 
8 g 


old French nobility : 


or 


The princely dynasties of France have ceased to be—the 
Bourgeois dynasties begin. Theson of Napoleon I. never reigned, 
the son of Charles X. did not become king, nor did his grandson, 
the Comte de Chambord. Neither the Duke of Orleans, son of 
Louis Philippe, nor the Comte de Paris, his grandson, has oc- 
cupied the throne. 

“On the other hand, Sadi Carnot and Casimir-Perier needed 
nothing else to qualify them for their high position than to be 
born the descendants of their grandfathers. 

“Carnot’s grandfather was Lazare Carnot, the Convent man, 
who voted for the death of Louis XVI. and assisted Robespierre 
and St. Just in sending the aristocrats to the guillotine. Never- 
theless, Sadi Carnot belonged to a dynasty which had vanquished 
the aristocracy and founded the Republic. He was thoroughly 
honest, and therefore objectionable to the moneyed class, al- 
though reactionary in his views. Even during his lifetime a 
syndicate of bankers determined to depose him. 

“Jean Casimir-Perier is the grandson of Casimir-Perier, who 
ordered to be shot down the weavers of Lyon, when they rose 
with the motto: Vivre en travaillant ou mourir combattant 
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{Let us live working, or die fighting His honesty stood at par 
with his friendship for the workingmen. In 1829 he betrayed 
the Liberal Party, among whom he was a leader, to become 
Minister under Charles X. In 1831, he betrayed Charles X. to 
become Minister under Louis Philippe. The ability to make 
money is very remarkable in this family. Claude Perier, the 
founder of the race, began as a small tradesman, and in 1775 he 
was rich enough to purchase the beautiful Chateau de Vizélle 
from the Duke of Lesdiguiéres. His great-grandson, the present 
President, used his term as Minister of State a few months ago 
to sell the chateau to the provincial government of the Dauphiné, 
at a most exorbitant price, although it was to be transformed 
into a public hospital. Henever missesa chance to make money, 
and Rochefort’s prediction is sure to be fulfilled: Ere his term 
is up he will have doubled his forty millions. The election of 
Casimir-Perier inaugurates the perfect rule of capital in France. 
‘Casimir-Perier, President of the Republic!’ exclaims the Gaw- 
Jozs joyfully, ‘that means dissolution of the Chambers and mo- 
nopoly of the mines, great stock-companies and banks.’”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


A SWEEPING LAND-REFORM. 


RADICAL reform has been carried through on the estates 

of one of the wealthiest land-owners in Germany, the 
Prince of Fiirstenberg, who owns a large part of the Black Forest 
in the States of Baden and Wiirtemberg. The Prince intends to 
give single-tax a fair trial, and the magnitude of his social-politi- 
cal experiments can only be appreciated when we remember that 
The 
Abend Zettung, Augsburg, comments on these reforms in the 
relation between tenant and landlord as follows: 


the tenants on his estates number more than five thousand. 


“The Fiirstenberg Estate in future renounces public taxes paid 
formerly by the tenants. This includes county, church, school, 
State, fire-insurance, and parish taxes. Special provision is made 
to relieve holdings which had to pay separate contributions for 
the assistance of the poor. The Estate, in future, pays all such 
dues out of its own funds. Having noticed that the tenants, un- 
fortunately, often neglect to insure their fields against damages 
caused by hailstorms, he encourages them to insure their produce 
by paying 20 per cent. of all dues on a recorded insurance. The 
Estate is situated in a part specially adapted for the cultivation 
of fruit-trees, and the Fiirstenberg administration has appointed 
specially trained men to attend to the proper treatment of existing 
fruit-trees, and to increase the number of trees, wherever possi- 
ble, without additional expense to the tenant. The obligations 
regarding repairs of building on a leasehold have been largely 
reduced, as well as those for renewal of such buildings, and ex- 
penses of this kind, if amounting to more than a year’s rent, 
«Will in future be borne by the Estate. The term of lease has been 
increased by several years, and, in order to insure to the tenant 
as much profit as possible, the leasehold will be offered for rent 
two years before the end of a term, such tenants as fulfil their 
obligations having the privilege of renewal. Formerly, at the 
death of a tenant, the Estate had the privilege to cancel the con- 
tract. This privilege the Prince foregoes, and permits the heirs 
of tenants to continue the occupation, instituting thereby an hered- 
itary tenantry. These are only the main features of the reforms, 
by which the Prince intends to shield the economically weaker 
party to a contract of lease from financial loss or embarrassment.” 
—Translated for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 


A FALSE PROPHET. 


MONG the many enemies of the new Sultan of Morocco was 

one who is now safely behind prison-bars, but whose. influ- 

ence was likely to verify the gloomy predictions of the foreigners 
that the life of every Christian would be in danger unless the 
Powers interfered. This is Si Mohamed ben Abdallah, a kind of 
Moroccan Mahdi. He had succeeded in convincing many people 
that he was the Mula Sadi, the long-expected Prophet, who would 
free the Islam of Christians, Jews, and unworthy Mohammedans. 
The Revetl du Moroc, Tangier, describes his methods as follows : 
“Si Mohamed knew that it is impossible to make war without 
sufficient funds. These he raised by prevailing upon such of his 
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followers as possessed credit to borrow large sums from the Jews. 
This was all the easier, as he pointed out to them that the bor- 
rowed money need not be returned, as all the Jews would be 
killed. He held court wherever he went, and he received dele- 
gates and deputations in great numbers. Si Mohamed intended 
to plunder Alcazar, and to proceed from there to Fez, where he 
hoped to be crowned Sultan in the mosque of Muley Edris, and 
where he hoped to be well supported by the population. His fol- 
lowing was increasing very considerably, and the superstitious 
fear of the pretended power and omniscience of Si Mohamed pre- 
vented the authorities from acting against him. But the citizens 
were not all superstitious; they urged the Governor to arrest the 
fellow before it was too late, as Alcazar would be easily plun- 
dered. At least, on the evening of the Aid Kebir Féte, the false 
prophet was arrested with his whole following. His cabalistic 
writings were burned, and he has not been able to escape. 
Armed hordes entered the city, ready for plunder, the very next 
day, but took care to make themselves scarce as soon as they 
peers of Si Mohammed's arrest.”"— 7rans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
JIGEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE cholera is decreasing in Northern Europe, but disquieting news 
comes from the South of France. In Marseilles, the cholera seems to be 
increasing, although the fact is concealed by the authorities. Some Span- 
ish physicians were sent by the Madrid Government to Marseilles. They 
report that the epidemic undoubtedly exists at Marseilles, and declare that 
the French authorities denied them permission toinvestigate cases of *‘ chol- 
erine’’ in the hospitals. 


THE earthquakes which have disturbed Southern Europe during the past 
few months are travelling Westward 
Sicily, and many people were killed. 
are reported as destroyed. 
situated, has often 
shocks were in 1845. 


Terrific shocks have occurred in 
The towns of Fieri, Aci, and Pisano 
The province of Catania, where these towns are 
before been visited by earthquakes; the last severe 


BRAZIL has elected Senhor Prudente de Moraes to the Presidency. But 
there the matter rests. Marshal Peixoto continues to administer the affairs 
of State under martial law, from which even members of Congress are not 
exempt, although a law to that effect was passed. The rebellion is, conse- 
quently, still alive in Rio Grande do Sul, and other Southern States, al- 
though the Rio de Janeiro Governmentreports, with faithful regularity, the 
utter annihilation of the rebel forces every week. ‘The Argentine authori- 
ties have dispatched troops to the province of Corientes, to disperse the 
bands of Brazilian rebels which infest the country. 


A WEDDING has taken place in the family of the Czar of Russia. Princess 
Xenia, daughter of the Czar, was led tothe altar by Grand Duke Alexan- 
der Michailovitch, son of Grand Duke Michael, the uncle of the Czar. 


THERE is a decided agitationin South America for a gold standard. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Guayaquil has petitioned the Government of 
Ecuador to adopt a gold standard ; and, according to 7he Panama Star and 
Herald, many high officials favor such a measure. Chili has openly de- 
clined to join a silver conference. 


DR. CORNELIUS HERZ, the Panama swindler, has been sentenced 7m con/u- 
maciam, because of his complicity inthe Panama Canal frauds. He is to pay 
a fine of eight thousand francs, and to be imprisoned for five years. But 
Dr. Herz thinks he is much more comfortable in England than in a French 
prison, and declines to cross the Channel. : 


A MONSTER trial against Anarchists has begunin Paris. 
are indicted. Five of the accused will be tried zm contumaciam, like Dr. 
Herz. Among these is Paul Reclus, the nephew of the celebrated geogra- 
pher and scientist, Elisée Reclus, and himself a civil engineer of some 
fame. Another special feature of the trialis that a number of editors of 
Anarchist papers have been indicted. The new law prohibiting the publi- 
cation of the proceedings at such trials will be enforced at this trial. 


Thirty persons 


A CURIOUS movement for the restriction of the suffrage agitates the Ger- 
man Press. The very papers which, during the Revolutionary epoch, clam- 
ored for universal suffrage, now demand that this suffrage should be re- 
stricted to men above the age of thirty. The movement is led by the 
Kilnische Zeitung, Cologne, the noted National Liberal journal. 


A MOVEMENT in the direction of genuine reform has been inaugurated by 
the Italian Government. To save on the budget, by reducing the number of 
State officials, the sixty-nine provinces shall be reduced to twenty-three ; 
the number of tribunals will be reduced from one hundred and eighty to 
sixty-nine, the Courts of Cassation at Palermo, Naples, Florence and 
Turin shall be abolished, twenty-three universities converted into private 
institutions, and only at Rome and Naples to be created new State uni- 
versities. The proposers of the scheme do not, however, tell us whether 
the proverbially slow justice of the Italian courts will work quicker with a 
smaller staff of officials. 


FOUR hundred American pilgrims were received in great state by the 
Pope, who expressed his satisfaction at the presence of so many Americans, 
tothe leader of the pilgrimage, Father Porcile, of St. Francis de Sales, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. According to 7he Daily Chronicle, London, the Pope spoke 
to each of the pilgrims, addressing them in the French language. He 

«spoke feelingly of the energy and devotion of the clergy and laity in the 
United States, said he hoped to create several new dioceses, and exhorted 
the American Catholics to draw people tothe Church by their example of 
unblemished life and Christian charity. He asked the pilgrims to pray 
for him in Lourdes. His Holiness looked healthy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BICENTENARY OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND. 


HE “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” was two hundred 
years old on July 27. On that date, 1694, the Bank of 
England became a joint-stock association with a capital of 
£1,200,000, which sum was subscribed between June 20 and July 
3. The list of subscrip- 
tions, the original of which 
exists in the archives of the 
Bank, was headed by the 
William III. 
Mary. The projector of the 


names, and 
Bank was William Pater- 
a Scotchman. The 
first Governor was Sir John 


son, 


Houblon, who was Lord 
Mayor in 1696. 





The following account 
WEATAN PATERSON. of some of the remarkable 
things hidden within the present Bank of England is from Black 


and White, London: 


“To take matters in order we will first describe the spacious 
halls where Bank of England notes are printed. Folks who deem 
it a hard thing to make a ‘fiver’ should see the ease with which 
our old lady turns them out. Everything lies inthe paper. That 
is as valuable as the note itself, and each scrap is zealously 
guarded and accounted for. Boys stand up aloft on the roaring 
machines and feed them with the precious tissue, which enters 
the magic apparatus blank and reappeazs a Bank of England note. 
Here, also, are printed postal-orders for the Post-Office and 
rupee-notes for the Government of India. Each scrap of the 
precious paper is registered by the machines, counted before it 
enters them, and again upon its reappearance. Even more in- 
teresting is the gold-weighing chamber. All gold is weighed on 
arriving in the Bank of England, and the task falls to a row of 
highly ingenious automatic machines [see cut], the invention of 
one Cotton, a past Governor of the Bank. Here one stands be- 
fore a row of long slanting troughs filled, some with sovereigns, 
some with half-sovereigns. A tinkle, tinkle of precious metal 
plays in the ear as we hear the golden shower dropping drop by 
drop. The good coins fall in one partition after the ordeal has 
been passed, the light ones, weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, are cast aside. Two machines, on slightly different 








AUTOMATIC WEIGHT-TESTING MACHINE. 


principles, are ceaselessly engaged upon this great business of 
counting the gold. In the moré modern coin of full weight falls 
into one partition, and light gold drops into another; in the 
former contrivance, a rejection is visible to the eye of the specta- 
tor, and the sheep are separated from the goats by little hammers 
intensely human in their actions. Thus the good gold is passed 
to the left as it drops to the test coin by coin, but when a light or 
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sweated piece comes to judgment, there is an ominous pause, a 
moment of awful suspense for the sovereign or lesser coin, and 
then falls the stroke of doom; another hammer rises and smites 
the failure away to regions of outer darkness and the torment of 
the melting-pot. These highly ingenious concerns are worked 
by an atmospheric engine, and the delicacy of their mechanism 
can easily be imagined. In connection with them stands a stout 
apparatus—a wheel and a receptacle for gold. Into the recepta- 
cle the sovereigns are poured, the wheel is spun, and the gold 
gradually filtrated down into long tubes. From these the troughs 
of the weighing machines are refilled as they gradually empty 
themselves. Numerous other interesting contrivances occupy 
this chamber. There is the machine for clipping light gold, and 
a marvelous pair of scales that will show differences in weight to 
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the one-thousandth part of a grain—an apparatus equal to weigh- 
ing the motes ina sunbeam! For these infinitely delicate tests 
the utmost care and exactitude is of course necessary. At times 
of such experiments the balance is closed in its glass case and 
all machinery in the room silenced. Even the vibration caused 
by a van in the yard without would make accurate work impossi- 
ble. The sweater’s art comes under direct cognizance of the 
weighing department in the Bank of England. To the expert a 
sweated coin has a pock-marked appearance suggesting that he 
has suffered from some sudden and violent attack, an appearance 
altogether different from that of acoin honestly worn smooth and 
deprived of his substance by long life spent in the service of his 
country. We were shown one of these pock-marked individuals. 
He was a half-sovereign who had fallen into bad hands. His 
master, possessing some knowledge of chemistry, but none of 
ethics, had put him into an electric bath and sweated him to the 
tune of three shillings and four pence. We know whata Turkish 
bath will do fortissue, but think of the feelings of an honest half- 
sovereign thus reduced by a third of his total value in an electric 
bath and then sent forth to face the world again, a mere ghost of 
his former self ! 

“From the interesting scene of the gold-weighing our affable 
hostess conducted us through the yard where the bullion arrives 
from the great steamers to one of the strong rooms, that we 
might feast our eves on the gold stuff in mass. The Bank of 
England is a great purchaser of gold. Indeed, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men having the precious metal of standard value may 
take it there and receive bank-notes in exchange. The gold is 
assayed and valued, and the lucky possessor leaves his heavy 
burden in exchange for its equivalent. These treasure-chambers, 
as all men know, are nightly under the protection of a Lieu- 
tenant’s guard, or soldiers to the number of twenty men. Enter- 
ing a vault of circular shape, there extended before us, piled 
shining on little trucks, a fair vision of gold. In that one small 
chamber lay metal to the value of three millions sterling. We 
picked up a bar, and were informed that our hand supported six- 
teen hundred pounds. The weight is tremendous, yet many 
would make shift to support it as far as a cab, if the Bank gave 
away an occasional bar as a memento. Here then lay gold, 
mostly pure, to the value of three millions, piled upon trucks 
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holding about eighty thousand pounds apiece. Each bar hada 
minute chip on its under-side. The fragments clipped therefrom 
vo to the assayer and are presently returned. Gold coming from 
abroad invariably contains a measure of silver, but this is removed 
by the refiners. There is not much as a rule, and it generally 
represents, roughly, the cost of the refining process. When the 
gold goes to the Mint an alloy of copper is added, in order to 
give it sufficient stability to face life as acoin of the realm. In 
that glittering vault were other treasures also. Three hundred 
and sixty thousand double American eagles hid their effulgence 
in canvas bags, and a good store of Russian five-rouble pieces— 
a coin equal in value to a French twenty-franec piece—were also 
stored therein. From which vision of great riches we departed, 
perhaps reluctantly, through the splendid chamber of the Issue 
Office to the Bank Garden.” 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL PLOT AGAINST 
M‘CLELLAN. 


“THE character of General McClellan and his qualities asa 
commander have been the subjects of much controversy, 


and no unanimity of opinion has yet been reached. An interest- 


_ ing side-light is thrown upon the subject by George W. Smalley 


(London correspondent of Zhe 7rzbune), in his “Chapters in 


Journalism,” in Harper's Magazine for August. After telling 


- how, through stress of circumstances, he, a newspaper correspon- 


‘dent, came to act as one of General Hooker’s azdes de camp in the 


first days at Antietam, and how the General, in the midst of the 
attack upon the Confederates’ left, was shot through the foot and 
carried to the rear, Mr. Smalley divulges the following hitherto 
unpublished incident : 


“During this lull in the battle, which nobody could believe to 
be the end of it, occurred an incident which even at this distance 
of time I narrate with some hesitation. But it throws light on 
General McClellan’s character, on the opinion held of him by his 
own staff, on the state of discipline in the Northern army at this 
time, and on the extreme looseness of a military organization in 
which such an incident could occur, and so I give it. I shall 
neither mention any name nor indicate in any way the identity of 
the officer chiefly concerned. 

“When it became evident that the attack on the Rebel left had 
been repulsed, and that the fighting in that part of the field was 
over for the time, I rode back across the creek in the direction of 
General McClellan’s headquarters. It was expected he would 
order forward his reserves under General Fitz John Porter, but 
he did not. Precious minutes,and priceless hours ebbed away, 
and nothing was done. I was looking about for a remount, as 
my horse had acouple of bullets in him and could not be depended 
on, when an officer on General McClellan’s staff whom I knew 
detached himself from the group at a little distance and came 
over tome. He said: 

‘“*T hear you were with Hooker when he was wounded?’ 

acy 

*“*Do you know whether he is disabled ?’ 

“T said that he had been hit hard, could not sit his horse, and 
had been carried off on an ambulance; since then I had not seen 
him. 

**Do you know where he is?’ 

“*Yes; at a red farm-house in an open field on the right, this 
side of the creek.’ 

“Will you take a message to him?’ 

“By this time I began to think the interrogatory both curious 
and serious, and I answered: 

“*That depends on what the message is.’ 

“My friend and I were by ourselves, well out of earshot of the 
staff, but within view, and I saw that the staff or some of them 
were watching what went on. He came a little closer, lowered 
his voice, and said: 

“Most of us think that this battle is only half fought and half 
won. There is still time to finish it. But McClellan will do no 
more. What I want you to do is to see Hooker, find out whether 
he can mount his horse, and, if he can, ask him whether he will 
take command of this army and drive Lee into the Potomac or 
force him to surrender.’ 

“It was perhaps the most astounding request ever made by a 
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soldier to a civilian. What he suggested was nothing less than 
an act of mutiny in the face of the enemy, and I told him so. 

“*T know that as well as you do,’ was the answer. ‘We all 
know it, but we know also that it is the only way to crush Lee 
and end the rebellion and save the country.’ 

“I pointed out that if Hooker were to be approached on such a 
subject, it ought to be by him or by one of his comrades in the 
plot—for it was a plot—and that, if they meant business, they 
ought to be ready to take the risk. I added that I thought it 
more than likely that General Hooker’s answer tosuch a proposal 
would be to order the man who made it, whoever he was, under 
arrest. 

“*Tt need not be a proposal,’ he replied. ‘All we want you to 
do is to sound Hooker and let us know what his views are. 
rest we will do ourselves.’ 


The 

I asked him if he meant to give mea 

written message. 
“*Certainly not. 


sa 


Such things are not put into writing.’ 
But why should Hooker believe me, or compromise himself 
in a conversation with a man he never saw till this morning?’ 
“He said it was known I had acted as Hooker’s aide, and urged 
sundry other reasons. I still declined, but he still pressed it. 
Hooker, he declared, had won the confidence of the army, and 
McClellan had lost it. It was no time to stand on trifles. He 
regarded what he proposed to me as a patriotic duty, and so on. 
Finally, as I persisted in refusing to be the bearer of any such 
message, he asked if I would see Hooker, and bring them word 
whether he could, in any circumstances, take the field again that 
day. ‘To this I saw no objection, and rode off. 
Hooker in bed, and in great pain. He asked eagerly for news of 
the battle. When I told him that the attack on both wings had 
failed, that no movement had been made for the last two hours, 
and that General McClellan seemed to have no intention of ma- 
king any, he became angry and excited, and used language of 
extreme plainness. I had noticed in the morning that he hada 
very copious vocabulary. It was directed, for the most part, 
against the enemy, whose sharpshooters followed him all over 
the field, in which his tall figure in full uniform, and his white 
horse, were by far the most conspicuous targets. 


I found General 


Once his staff 
got the benefit of this flow of energetic speech, when two or three 
of them joined in the suggestion that the proper place for a corps 
commander was not in the skirmish line, and that he could not 
prudently remain under so hot a fire. Now it was turned upon 
McClellan, with whose excessive caution and systematic inertness 
in the crisis of a great battle he had no patience. ‘This outburst 
gave me an opportunity of putting the question I wanted to, and 
I asked him whether his wound would permit him to mount his 
horse again that day. He pointed to his swollen and bandaged 
foot. 

“'No: 

““Or to take command of your corps again in any way—ina 
carriage, if one could be found?’ 

“*No, no; I cannot move. 


it is impossible.’ 


I am perfectly helpless.’ 

“All at once, whether from the way in which I had put my 
question, or from my manner, it seemed to flash upon him that 
there was something behind. .~ He broke out: 

“*Why doyou ask? What doyoumean? Who sent you here?’ 

“He was in such torment from his wound and the fever it had 
brought on that I thought it best not to fence with his questions 
and his suspicions. I told him it was true that some friends of 
his who knew how well he had done his work in the morning 
were anxious to learn whether, in an emergency, he could resume 
his duties; that the position was critical; that his troops would 
fight under him as they would under nobody else; in short, I ad- 
mitted that I came to find out what his real condition was, and 
that I thought a good deal depended on his answer. He groaned 
and swore and half raised himself on his bed. The effort was 
too much; the agony brought a cry to his lips: ‘You see what a 
wreck I am; it is impossible, impossible.’ 
there were things which were impossible. 


Even to his courage 
Again he asked from 
whom I came, but I answered that my errand was done, that it 
was only too plain that his wound crippled him, that the whole 
army knew what a misfortune it was, and that I must return to 
my friends and report the facts. 
passed, but left him exhausted. 


The paroxysm of pain had 
He said good-by faintly, asked 
me to come again next day, which I knew I could not, and I took 
my leave. The account I had to give of General Hooker’s con- 
dition of course put an end to all schemes at headquarters, and 
the Sun went down upon an indecisive day.” 
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ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF HUMAN DE- 
FORMITIES AND MONSTROSITIES. 


HROUGHOUT all the great civilized countries both of 
Europe and Asia, mendicancy has from time immemorial 
been raised to the rank of a profession, and the desire to ‘eke 
out a precarious subsistence in comparative idleness” has led to 
the indulgence in some diabolical practices and to a very consid- 
erable proficiency in their application. An article on the subject 
by Dr. Archie Stockwell, in Zhe Canadian Magazine, July, 
throws together a great deal of information on this curious sub- 
ject. One very common practice of professional ‘‘mumpers,” as 
professional mendicants are termed, is to mutilate or deform 
their own offspring, or children they have kidnapped, with the 
object of kindling the compassion of the charitable. 
is described by Dr. Stockwell: 


The process 


“Ulcers are procured by means of acids or caustic alkalis; 
wounds of dangerous appearance, but by no means of dangerous 
import, are inflicted and kept open and inflamed by means of 
irritating pledgets and setons; malignant growths are simulated 
by the corroding action of Vienna paste and atsenical plasters, 
tumefaction being induced by injection or inflation of the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue, and the desired degree of inflammation 
or redness by strong ammonia-water or an infusion of capsicum. 
‘They do these things better in Paris,’ however, for here is located 
a factory for the production of wax imitations of all forms of 
tumors and other morbid growths, warranted to defy detection, 
and to keep z# sz#u upon the sound flesh by means of bandages. 
There are good reasons for believing, moreover, that children are 
deliberately deprived of vision—made blind by an operation un- 
necessary to describe, but in which the insertion of red-hot 
needles into these organs figures prominently. Only a few years 
since a mumping hag was convicted of this very crime, performed 
upon her own babe, in a British metropolitan court, and she even 
admitted the intent was to more successfully evoke the sympa- 
thies of the public in her behalf. The transmission of contagious 
ophthalmia to children and infants with a view of producing per- 
manent blindness is a most common procedure. 

“The Romany or Gipsy tribes are accredited with originating 
the most nefarious practices peculiar to the mumpers of Europe; 
and be this as it may, the history of this strange people in Great 
Britain evidences that they were the original mumpers of the 
island, though there were mendicants innumerable before; also 
that they now constitute a considerable portion of the British 
body. Likewise, they are admittedly possessed of unusual ex- 
perience and expertness in kidnapping and making cripples of 
young children, and the latter in ways that evince considerable 
practical knowledge’ of regional and sectional anatomy ; but it is 
notable that their own offspring, or those of others imbued with 
Romany blood, are never thus maltreated.” 


In support of this charge against the Gipsies, Dr. Stockwell 
cites the case of the discovery in Croatia (a great Gipsy center) 
of an organized gang who made it a special business to kidnap 
and mutilate children, maintaining a traffic in them with the pro- 
fessional trampers of the Atlantic coast. The police stumbled 
on the place by accident and found nine victims, among whom 
were two girls with broken legs, evidently the result of deliberate 
cruelty. He says: 

“No attempts had been made to secure any union of the frac- 
tured bones, but, orf the contrary, the limbs in each case were 
being daily subjected to movement at the seat of the lesion, with 
the manifest intent to secure a permanent false joint, and conse- 
quent perpetual deformity. Another child, barely six years of 
age, with a broken arm, was immovably strapped to a bed, the 
broken bones secured in a bent and overlapping position. Still 
another, of little increased age, had suffered from deprivation of 
sight. Finally, five children, some of so tender years as to be 
unable to enunciate distinctly, were found immured in cellars 
where no light could ever penetrate.” 


But the making of cripples and monsters is not confined to 
modern times, nor to Western nations. 


Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus as evidence that they were com- 
mon practices in the earlier history of many portions of Western 
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and Central Asia, while .on)the authority of what appear to be 
the most trustworthy witnesses the Chinese appear to have raised 
these practices to a fine art. It is the universal belief among 
them, says Dr. Stockwell, that these professional mutilators are 
able to perform a delicate operation of the nature of tenotomy 
whereby the vocal chords are severed and the vietim rendered 
mute. They can also produce any stage of idiocy, or paralysis of 
any organ or function, or atrophy or hypertrophy of muscular tis- 
sues. A Mingpo bonze, or monk, in the last century kidnapped 
a male child and subjected him to tortures so successfully that 


by reason of his posture and his vacant idiotic stare he was ac 
cepted as a Buddha by the credulous. 


“Another illustration of practices most horrible came to light 
soon after Shanghai was opened as a treaty port, and there are 
many foreigners, then resident and now living, who remember 
the disclosure. A boy was exhibited whose cranial development 
evidenced that he had nearly or quite attained maturity, but 
whose limbs and trunk were no larger than, and as imperfect 
physically as, those of an infant of eighteen months or two years 
of age. It was not a case of hydrocephalus. ‘This atrophic, or 
rather undeveloped condition, was the result of nearly twenty 
years of continuous confinement of all the body and appendages 
below the neck in a specially prepared’ bottomless jar; and it 
was subsequently shown that the victim was the sole survivor of 
thirteen children subjected to the same process at about the same 
initial period. In this instance, one can hardly feel that slow 
boiling to death in oil was too cruel or severe a sentence.” 


Dr. Stockwell tells us that there are frequently exhibited, in 
China, hairy monsters, physically distorted, idiotic and speechless, 
and incapable of progression, except on all fours. 


LIFE ON THE CITY’S HOUSETOPS. 


N the tenement-district of New York, life on the housetops is 

a characteristic feature. Deserted during the day, the flat 
housetops are more or less thronged in the evening. A writer in 
The Atlantic Monthly, Yaly, contributes the following graphic 


sketch : 


‘‘Late in the afternoon is the grandfathers’ hour. Old men, 
the day’s labor at an end, come up to the city on the housetops to 
smoke their pipes and enjoy an hour of peace before descending 
into the close, often crowded, rooms where the night must be 
spent. One hears from every direction the factory-whistles pro- 
claiming the cessation of work for another breathing-space, and 
down below, the streets are filled with a long, black procession 
of men and women, lads and maidens, returning from the labor 
of the day. From one of the open windows of a tall tenement in 
the opposite street come the plaintive strains of an old violin, 
into which a young fellow seeks to infuse the poetry that is bud- 
ding in his soul. His efforts are a little primitive, but, now and 
then, such things as ‘Little Annie Rooney’ or a few bars of 
‘Comrades’ struggle to recognition. All the while, the West is 
slowly reddening, and a reflected glow suffuses the eastern sky. 
Long bars of crimson, suggesting the heavy dashes at the end of 
a chapter in an author’s manuscript, rest with an aspect of final- 
ity over the western horizon of housetops. These fade in their 
turn, losing themselves in a flood of color that passes from orange 
into burnished gold, ending in a dull rusty glow. 

“Then the evening comes; and in Summer this is the fashion- 
able hour for the denizens of the housetops. It is less stifling up 
there than in the houses or in the streets below. Often there is 
a breeze, generally from the South, with a whiff of the ocean in 
its breath. Then the scene on the housetops becomes animated. 
Whole families are encamped up there; there is singing, stories 
are told; sometimes there is dancing. Musical instruments are 
not at all rare, and the accordion is chief among them. Now 
and then, the merriment of separate parties becomes extinct; all 
pause to listen to a single voice that rises high and distinct above 
the hubbub. Sometimes it is a hymn of the synagogue, caroled 
forth upon the night by a boy’s quavering voice; sometimes it is 
an air from an operetta, delivered in stentorian tones by a‘ pro- 
fessional’ man-singer. The applause, when the performance is 
over, comes from every roof in the neighborhood.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


‘“ Evidence continues to accumulate that the ear- 
lier portion of July witnessed the lowest point in 
the ebb of the commercial tide, in the reaction 
after the moderate revival in the Spring. July 
bank-clearings this year furnished a list of twenty- 
nine cities with larger aggregates than last year, 
while the June report furnished only eighteen 
cities with totals larger than in Junea year ago. 
The clearings total for six 


days, ending with 


Thursday, is $774,000,000, Or 1.2 per cent. larget 
than in the week previous, but 3.6 per cent. smaller 
than in the second week of August last year, when 
bank-clearings totals became very 





small. The 
significance of this is found in the fact that clear- 
ings totals this week at all points (New York City 
excepted) furnish an aggregate 13 per cent. /arger 
than in the second week of 
Reports of gross earnings of 123 railroad-com- 
panies during July point the same way, with an 
aggregate of a decrease of 19.3 per 
cent. compared with July, 1893."—Aradstreet’s. 


August last year. 


$30, 168,000, 


The Bank Statement. 





“The weekly statement of the Associated Banks | 


showed a decrease in reserve held above the legal 
requirements of $2,050,850, the surplus now stand- 
ing at $67,002,850. 
zoo in the 
which was received with much satisfaction, as in- 
dicating greater activity of general business. 
There was asingular increase of $505,800 in specie 
held, while legal-tenders decreased $2,686,500, mak- 
ing the net cash loss for the week just about what 
was expected from the known interior movement, 


loans was a feature of the statement 


A further expansion of $2,318,- | 


the operations at the Sub-Treasury and the exports | 


of gold. 
tion decreased $27,200. 

‘*From the standpoint of the banks, the most en- 
couraging fact in the financial week has been the 
beginning of a movement of money to the coun- 
try to supply the season’s wants in general trade 
and in movement of the crops. This outflow of 
money has not vet become of sufficient importance 
to affect the rates quoted in the market ; business 
on call, with stock collateral, continuing to be done 
at one per cent. and with larger offerings than the 
market could absorb. 

“The following is a comparison of the average of 
the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


Deposits decreased $519,4c0, and circula- | 


August 11. August 4. Difference. | 


ET Ee 


ROCIO. ss000 91,052,700 *505,800 


90, 546,900 


Legal-tenders 121,209,300 123,895,800 2,686, 500 
Deposits.......... 581,036,600 581,556,000 519,400 
Circulation ..2<00. 9,784,900 9,812,100 27,200 


The following shows the relation between the re- 
serve and the liabilities : 
BPSCCO siccsnwis cesses $91,052,700 
Legal-tenders. 


*$505,800 


2,686,500 


$00, 5 4¢ +9gOo 


+ 121,209, 300 123,895,800 

















Total reserve, $212,262,000 $214,442,700 $2,180,700 
Reserve req'r'd 

ag’t deposits.... 145,250,150 145,389,000 129,850 

Surplus res’ve $67,002,850 $69,053,700 $2,050,850 


* Increase. 
Stocks. 


‘* Wall Street has been happier this week because 
business has been larger, and the slight advance 
in prices that has occurred in stocks not directly 
influenced by the damage to the corn crop has 
pleased a greater number of people than a decline 
would have done. The corn-carrying roads 
showed the effect of further large liquidation. 
Still, the increase in business has been nothing at 
all startling, and there is yet room for much im- 
provement when Congress adjourns and general 
trade has a chance to move ahead, without fear of 
what may happen in Washington. There have 
already been signs of improvement which could 
not be mistaken. Bonds improved even more 
than stocks in respect to activity, and some of 
them are materially higher for the week, the larger 
being shown in some of the semi- 
speculative issues, particularly of Southwestern 
roads.’’—/Journal of Commerce. 


advances 


- +» $484,622,700 $482,304,500 *$2, 318,200 | 
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CHESS. 


=, Paris vs. St. Petersburg. 





The match by 
between St. 


telegraph 
Petersburg 
(Tschigorin and allies) and 
Paris (A. de 
lies) has been adjourned until 
September rs. 


Revier and al- 


The scores of 
the games and positions at 
the time of adjournment are 
as follows: 


FIRST GAME 


QUEEN'S PAWN OPENING. 


PARIS. ST. PETERSBURG. PARIS. ST 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—Q 4 P—Q 4 oKtxB Q Kt—Qe2 
2Kt—K B32 Kt—K RB 32 to Kt—K 2 Kt—Ks5 
3 P—K3 B—Kt 5 1 P—B3 Q—R 4 ch 
4 P-—B,4 P—K 3 12 K—B PxP 
5 Kt—B 3 P—B 3 133 Ox BP Kt(Ks5)—B 3 
6Q—Kt3 Q—Kt3 144Q0-B3 Q-KB,4 
7 Kt—K 5 I—-K Bg 15 O—Kt 3 P—Q Kt 3 
8B Q 3 +x B 16 B Qe * 


Black (St. 


Petersburg)—Fourteen pieces. 


YsMé-: YMées 
, . Uhh lf 





Vu, OOS 
‘© Gaeiei 
Y SX y Wa 
4 SS Y Z jit ts 





SOs 


Yy 
YM 





Y Z pYy Y Y G 
Yi Y YU Yy YY} 
| Yh: YY fa § 4, Wl Yl YY 

















VANESSA 
White (Paris)—Fourteen pieces. 
SECOND GAME—EVANS GAMBI™ 
ST. PETERSBURG. PARIS. | ST. PETERSBURG, PARIS, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K,4 P—K 4 10 R—Q —Y 
2Kt—KB3 Kt-QB3/11R—-Q5 B—Kt 3 
3 B—B, IB, 12 B—Q Kt 5 Q--K 3 
4P—Qkt4 rar 13 Bx Kt QOxB 
5 P—B 3 B—R 4 14 Ktx P Q—K 3 
6 Castles. P—O 3 is BxB RxR 
7 P—Q4 B—Q 2 16 Ox Q ch 2 Q 
8 O—Kt 3 Q—K 2 17 Ktx R K x Kt 
g9PxP Pur | 18 K—B * 
Black (Paris)—Ten pieces. 
Ye Poot Y} YM; — 
Uy Yj, 4 YY; = 
Yy YY Uy — 
Yl Yds YY = 
Ay 
“AG 
LY 





fo. = 


Yyy Yj 


Uy Uy 
Yl lh 


WDA, 


Uf J j 
Yip Yyy 
Va Yléa 

Y Yy “Wh 
Ms Jf, 


Ua 


yy Ux Wf 


| Yl _ 
A] 


YSU, WML 
yy Yh fii 
4, YU, Gj 


Ve : 
WILL ae YUU; YES; 
Yh Li 

















White (St. Petersburg)—Ten pieces. 


* Sealed moves, 


Tarrasch Takes Every Game. 


The chess-match between Tarrasch and Wal- 
brodt for the championship of Germany ended on 
August re. 
style. 


Tarrasch won the eighth game in grand 
The final score was: ‘Tarrasch, 7; Wal- 


PETERSBURG, | 


(479) 


29 


; brodt, o; drawn, 1. Zhe New York Sun 

* The decisive defeat of the young Berliner dem- 
onstrates that Walbrodt does not really belong to 
the front rank of international chess-masters. It 
will be remembered that he 
through his début at the 
held at Dresden two years ago, when he played 
ina tournament without losing a game.’ 


Says: 


known 
International Congress 


became 


Problem 22. 


One of the essential things in Chess is to know 
how to play an end game correctly. Here is 
At first like a 
but if White plays correctly, he wins. 
| How is it done? 


an 


illustration sight, this looks 


“draw;” 


Black—Two pieces 
K on Q4; Qon QBs. 





Wy wy YY y 
Wie Wass 





YWi7 Yl 2 YJ! 
Uti, 
=U jj y , 
Ua Yl VYMus Yl 
YUU) ; YU 
Y y , Uf Z 
Y Y , , Yj A /f 7 
YK “_“{&Zjij:3 “<I Uj 
Yl Y YY Vhs Yl: Yl i 
Yyy Uy Oa) th Yy 
YM: Wea Yl«<;2 
UMMM Whi Yj 





Uy 


White—Three pieces, 


YY 














Kon K B3; QonQB8; BonQ Kt, 
White to play and win. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 20, 
White. Black. 
1 KtxP Px Kt 
2 Q—Kt 7ch K—B 4 
3 Q x B mate 
Sinanteeh én P—K 5 
2 O—Kt7 ch K—B 4 
| 3 Q—B mate 
B svhes os K—B 4 
2 Kt—K 6 ch B x Kt 
3 Q—Kt sq mate 
or 
| 2K—Kt 3 


3 QO—Q 8 mate. 


Correct solution received from E. E. Haskell, 
| Palatka, Fla.; Hiram L. Chipman, Bad Axe, Mich.; 
| V. F. Partch, Oakdale, Neb.; J. D. Wells, 
| Moines, Ia. 


Des 


E. C. HASKELL, Garrison, lowa: Q—R 7 will not 


do. For— 
White. Black. 
1 QO—K B—Q Kt 3 
2 O—K k 4 Phe , 


and you cannot mate next move. 


Correct solution of 18 and 19 received from the 
Rev. F. H. Eggars, Great Falls, Montana ; the Rey. 
J. H. Martin, Starkville, Miss.; C. 
M.D., Comanche, Tex. 


F. Rodgers, 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys’; and make your 
| dealer get the right shape 
| and size and glass. 
| Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








a 


fate ren 


uf 
oy 
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LEGAL. 


What's in a Name? 


The case of Hanson v. Globe Newspaper Co. de- 
cides a perfectly novel question. It was an action 
for libel in a newspaper article attributing riotous 
conduct in court to *“*H. P. Hanson, a real-estate 
and insurance broker of South Boston.’ The de- 
tails of the occurrence were correct, and H. P. 


Hanson was a real-estate and insurance broker of 


South Boston, but the person really in question 
was A. P.H. Hanson, who also was_a real estate 
and insurance broker of South BoSton, and for 


whose name that of H. P. Hanson was substituted | 


by mistake. The case was tried without a jury, 
the judge found that the libel was not “ of and con- 
cerning ” the plaintiff, and judgment went for the 
defendant. This was affirmed on appeal, three 
judges dissenting. A case somewhat similar to 
this was tried in Buffalo recently. A newspaper- 
reporter, reporting certain proceedings in an action 
for divorce of ‘“*Louise Weber v. Clem Weber,” 
founded on the ground that the defendant had 
another wife living, made the mistake of publish- 
ing that the defendant ‘ formerly kept the Silver 
Dollar Saloon in Buffalo.’””’ The reporter was led 
into this mistake by information from the court 
officials who heard the proceedings in court. The 
name of the saloonist was Clement J. Weber and 
his wife’s name was Louisa, but he was generally 
known as “Clem Weber,” and his saloon-signs 
were thus inscribed. He had, however, not lived 
in Buffalo for ten years, and was a well-known and 
very reputable merchant in Medina. It appeared 
plainly on the face of the article that he was not 


the man really referred to, for every other detail | 


was inconsistent with that supposition. Malice 
was clearly disproved. The newspaper published 
a prompt, ample, and candid retraction and ex- 
pianation, without any request from the plaintiff. 
It was shown by all the evidence that"Very few 
thought the plaintiff was even referred to, and that 
nobody believed the charge. The plaintiff alleged 
and swore in his complaint to special damage in 
loss of business and credit, but made no attempt 
to prove any,and the evidence even of his own 
witnesses showed indisputably that he sustained 
no damage whatever. The case was left to the 
jury, and they found a verdict of $800. The case 
is stronger for the defense than the Massachusetts 
case, for in the latter there was nothing in the pub- 
lication to indicate that H. P. Hanson was not the 
man intended, while in the other every allegation, 
except the mistaken one of description as the 
saloonist, pointed to a man livingin Ohio, and who 
suddenly disappeared from Buffalo. It seems that 
there zs something inaname. We recently read of 
a poor fellow in England, who wearied of well 
doing because nobody would employ him for the 
reason that his name was “‘ William Sikes,’’ and he 
was therefore driven todrink and crime and be- 
came completely discouraged. But there is cer- 
tainly such a thing as a respectable name that 
sheds libel and slander. The Glasecow, Ky., 
7imes is responsible for this: “ Benjamin Franklin 
was lately whipped for stealing chickens; Thomas 
Jeffersoh sent up for vagrancy; James~ Madison 
fined for getting drunk; Aaron Burr had his eye 
gouged out in a fight; Zachary Taylor robbed a 
widow of her spoons; John. Wesley was caught 
breaking into a store; George Washington is on 
trial for attempted outrage; Andrew Jackson was 
shot in a negro bar-room; Martin Luther hung 
himself on the garden palings while stealing a 
basket of vegetables, and Napoleon Bonaparte is 
breaking rock for a $3 fine in New. Orleans. 
What’s the matter with the old boys?”—Green 
Bag, August. 


Telegram—Delivery—Failure—Penalty. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, fin the 
recent case of Smith v. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, thatin an action against a telegraph 
company for the recovery of the statutory penalty, 
a declaration alleging that the company held and 
permitted a message delivered to it for transmis- 
sion “‘to remain there in the sending office, or in 
the receiving office,”’ for a period of about thirty- 
six hours, and that “said company was grossly 
careless and negligent in the delivery of said 
message’’ to the plaintiff, and “that for said 


gross negligence and disregard of duty said com- | 
pany became liable to pay (the plaintiff) the} 
penalty of $roo, as the statute provides,” sufficiently 
charged a want of due negligence on the part of 
the defendant, and that it was, moreover, the right | 
of the plaintiff to amend by alleging in terms that 
the company failed to deliver the message “ with 
due diligence.” 





Married Woman—Notes—Indorsement. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of Shirk v. North, that where the payee of | 
notes, a married woman, indorses them in blank 
| and delivers them toanother as collateral security 
for her husband's debt, and such other sells them | 
as his own to an innocent purchaser for value, 
such notes are not technically governed by the 
law of merchants, and that the payee is estopped 
by her indorsement as against such innocent pur- 
chaser fromm asserting an ownership in the notes. 


Current Events. 





Monday, August 6. 


The Senate passes the Hill Bill for the deporta- 
tion of alien Anarchists, and discusses the 
Chandler Resolution for the investigation of the 
Nova Scotia coal-syndicate.... The House 
discusses the conference report on the Indian 
Appropriation Bill. .. . A caucus of Democratic | 
Representatives is called onthe Tariff situation; | 
the conferees as far from an agreement as| 
ever. ... Alabama is carried by the =a} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


crats, Colonel Oates being elected Governor, 
defeating Kolb. ... 

Li Hung Chang remains in command of the 
Chinese army. though divested of the vellow 
jacket; mob-violence is feared by foreigners in 
China... . The trial of thirty leading Anar- 
chists is begun in Paris. ... Grand Duchess | 
Xenia, a daughter of the Czar, is married in the 
Peterhof Palace to Grand Duke Alexander... . | 
The Vigilant wins the race around the Isle of 
Wight, beating the Aritannia by six minutes 
and the Sa¢anz/a by forty minutes. 


Tuesday, August 7. 


| 

Bills of minor importance passed in both | 
Houses of Congress. . . . The Democrats of the | 
House hold a caucus, but adjourn without any | 
action on the Tariff; the conferees are no nearer | 
to an agreement... .. The House Judiciary | 
Committee votes against the Bill to admit Japa- | 
nese to citizenship. . . . Drought threatens the | 
corn-crop in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska; corn | 
jumps seven cents in ten minutes on the Chicago | 

oard of Trade. . .. Aninjunction against boy- | 
cotting is issued by a New York Judge. 

Great Britain declares neutrality in the Korean 
war; Russia threatens to interfere, if her trade | 
suffers. .. . The House of Commons passes the | 
Evicted Tenants Bill by a vote of 199 to 167... . 
Santo Caserio declines to appeal from the de- | 
cision of the lower court, and he will be guillo- 
tined in two weeks. | 

| 


Wednesday, August 8. 

No quorum in the Senate; a few minor Bills 
passed by unanimousconsent. . .. In the House, 
several Bills appropriating money for public } 
buildings are passed ; Senator Hill’s Anti-Anar- 


chists Bill non-concurred in. ... It is a 
nounced that the Tariff conferees have reached | 
an agreement. ... The President formally rec- | 
ognizes the Hawaiian Republic. . . . North Caro- | 
lina Democrats, in State Convention, declare | 
for free silver. . . . The New York Constitutional | 
Convention votes against abolishing capital | 
punishment. 


It is reported that the efforts of Russia and | 
England to bring about peace between Japan and 
China have failed; another Japanese victory is 
reported from Yokohama; China enlists 5,000 of 
thie notorious buccaneers known as the Black 
Flags. ... The trial of the thirty Anarchists is 
continued 1n Paris. ... Anearthquake in Sicily 
destroys much property and causes loss of many 
lives. 


Thursday, August 9. 

In the House, there is a lively debate on the 
Administration's Hawaiian policy. . . . No busi- 
ness of importance is transacted in the Senate. 
... The Tariff conference fails to reach the ex- 
pected agreement, through an unforeseen hitch. 
... Eighty-eight members of Coxey'’s ‘*Com- 
monweal Army” are arrested at Hyattsville, 
Md., and sent to jail. ...The followers of | 
Kolb, the defeated candidate for Governor of | 
Alabama, issue an address accusing the Demo- 
crats of fraud and hirting ata violent attempt to 
inaugurate Captain Kolb as Governor, etc. 

Both China and Japan are said to be hurrying 





war-tribute upon the Viceroys of the different 


antina race at Cowes. 


Friday, August to. 


In the Senate, a resolution offered by Senator 
Hill that the Tariff conference be asked to report 
on agreement or disagreement stirs up a lively 








dekate. ... The House discusses the Senate 
afréendments to the Sundry Civil Bill. ... The 
Tariff conferees are further apart thanever. . . 
The Nebraska militia is in charge at Soutl 
Omaha, striking packers are forbidden to con- 
gregate, and saloons are ordered closed, etc 

Twenty thousand Japanese troops are concen- 
trating upon Korea’s capital from the North and 
South; China will have 60,000 troops in Korea 
before the end of September. ... The Scotch 
Local Government Bill passes the British House 
of Commons. 


| Saturday, August 11. 


In the Senate, the Hill Resolution to instruct 
the Tariff conferees to make a report goes over, 
after a test vote, in which the Vice-President 
solves the tie by voting against the resolution 
: ‘The House considers the Senate amend- 


ments tothe Sundry Civil Bill. . .. A caucus is 
called on the Tariff situation by the House Demo- 
crats.... The Attorney-General of Illinois be- 


gins action to declare void the charter of the 
Pullman Company, on the ground that it has en- 
gaged in business not authorized by the charter 
... Officers of the United Mine Workers hint 
that another national coal-strike may be ordered 

The Japanese fleets are reported to have been 
defeated at Port Arthur ard Wei-Hai-Wei. ; 
Cholera is steadily extending to the West of 
Europe. 


Sunday, August 12. 


Evictions of Pullman strikers are ordered by 
the Pullman Company... . The drought in the 
corn-beit is broken by good rains. 

The thirty Anarchists on trial in Paris are all 
acquitted of inciting to crime, but three are 


convicted of theft. ... The Scotch express is 
wrecked at St. Pancras station, London, and 
about twenty passengers are injured. ... The 





Hawaiian Republic is reported to have the ful 
confidence of the people. 








**Physically—a Wreck.” 
One year ago, the 12th of this month, I secured 


an Electropoise. At that time 1 was not able 
to dress myself, could not get up out of a chair 


without assistance—in fact I was such a sufferer 
from muscular rheumatism that I could hardiy 
walk, sit, or lie down. I was in such pain that 


at times I could not feed myself ; my kidneys 


were Seriously affected, and I was troubled with 
chronic constipation ; physically I was a total 
wreck, 

To-day life has a new outlook; I am almost 
cured of all my ailments; rheumatism gone, and 
as for my kidneys and bowels—they are iike they 
were when I was a boy—active and regular; 
digestion all right. All this has been accom- 
plished by the Electropoise, and I am glad to 
recommend it to other sufferers. 

If I could not get another, nothing would in- 
duce me to part with my Electropoise. 

Rev. A. R. Jones (Pastor M.E. Church). 

CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Aug. 30, 1893. 

A LATER REPorT. 

All that I said in August last about the Elec- 
tropoise, 1 can emphatically indorse now. I 
have known of many instruments being used by 
my friends, and they have invariably given sat- 
isfaction. The Electropoise is doing a vast 
amount of good in relieving sufferers. 

Rev. A. R. JONES. 

CHENOA, ILL., April 27, 1894. 


**© All Others Had Failed.”’ 
G. W. McCooLE MANUFACTURING Co, 
P. O. Box 516, St. Louis, Mo., May 25, 1893. 
Miss ANNA CASEY, CHICAGO: 
DEAR MADAM: Your favor at hand. I can 
truly recommend the Electropoise, and don't 
think you would regret its use. I spent two 


months, October and November, 1891, with Dr. 


E. H. Pratt, at Lincoln Park Sanitarium of your 
city, and yet he like all others failed to give me 
back the health wanted. 

The Electropoise gives better satisfaction and 
comes nearer doing what is claimed for it than 


anything else 1 know of. If you should get one, 


I would like to hear the results. 
Respectfully, 
GEO. W. McCoo_te, 


The Electropoise isa home cure for disease 


troops to Korea; the Chinese Emperor levies a| without medicine. For the asking you will re- 
t or \ ) re Pere c wi 4 s s. tk 
rovinces. ... The Aritannia defeats the Vig7- sescasd . book with the theory A the results, t ne 
©" | price, its ease of successful application, its differ- 
ence from other remedies, and why it is often 
able to effect cures when they have failed. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ASSIST NATURE 
a little now and then, 
with a gentle, cleans- 
ing laxative, thereby 
removing offending 
matter from the stom- 
ach and bowels, and 
toning up and invigo- 
rating the liver and 
quickening its tardy 
action, and you there- 
by remove the cause 
of a multitude of dis- 
tressing diseases, such as headaches, indiges- 
tion, biliousness, skin diseases, boils, carbun- 
cles, piles, fistulas and maladies too numerous 
to mention. 

If people would pay more attention to 
properly regulating the action of their bow- 
els, they would have less frequent occasion 
to call for their doctor’s services to subdue 
attacks of dangerous diseases. 

That, of all known agents to accomplish 
this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are barn roy is proven by the fact that 
once , they are always in favor. Their 
secondary effect is to keep the bowels open 
and regular, not to further constipate,.as is 
the case with other pills. Hence, their great 
popularity with sufferers from habitual con- 
stipation, piles and indigestion. 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary Digest. 















THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 





Funk & Wagnalls Ce., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


OuR CLUBBING RATES. 


Regular Club 
Rate. Rate. 
Tae Literary Digest with THE Voice, 








lyear, - - - - $4.00 &3.50 
Tae Homiteric Review with THE 

Voicr, 1 year, - : - - - 4.00 3.50 
THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE | 

Worvp with THE Volcg, 1 year, - 350 3.00 
Both the above-named Reviews with 

Tue Voice, 1 year, - = « “« “Ca ~ S08 
Tue Lirerary Digest and both Re- 

VIEWS With THE Voice, 1 year, - - 9<50 8.00 


Tae Lirerary Digest and THe Voice, 
with THe Missionary Review oF 
THE WORLD, 1 year, - - - - 

THE Literary Digest with Tar Voice 
and THe HomiILetic Review, 1 year, = 7.00 6.00 

Tue HomiLetic Review with THE Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 
PORP, eu 4 oote ea ee ee EO” ae 

Tue Lirerary Digest with THe Homr- 

LETIC REVIEW, 1 year, - - - 

THe Lirerary Digest with THe Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 
year, . - - . - - - 5.50 5.00 

Tae Lirerary Digest with Tae Homti- 

LETIC Review and ‘THe Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD», 1 year, - 8.50 7.00 


6.50 5.50 


6.00 5.00 


Tur Literary Dicesr: Three annual subscriptions, 
$6.00, provided that not more than one of them be 
from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its sub- 
scription list (regular rate, $3.00 each). 

THE Voice: Five new annual subseriptious or more. 
80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each): or a club of 
five, two of which may be renewals, will be received 
at $4.50. 

THE MissIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD: Ten or 
more new subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 

THe Homivetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
tions. $6.75, provided that not more than one of them 


be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its | 


subscription list (regular rate $3.00 each, or $2.50 to 
clergymen and theological students, if paid in ad- 
vance). 
fe The above-named club-rates do not include 
premiums at any time offered either 
to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnafis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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—THE— 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


SPURGEON 


TWENTY VOLUMES, cloth, 12mo, 
over 8,000 pp., large, clear type 
printed on good paper. Price, 
$20; per volume, $1. Car- 
riage free. 


I. NINETEEN VOLUMES of Ser- 
mons Preached by Mr. Spurgeon, from 
1856 to 1889, with full index of Texts 
and of Subjects. 


They Stand Unequaled. 

** As sermons they stand alone unequaled 
by any other published sermons, by men now in 
the pulpit or by those of other generations.”°—The 
Standard, Chicago. 

They Are Crowded with Apposite Tllus- 
trations. 

“His sermons are full of lively illustrations, and 
are particularly faithful throughout.’’—Exv-Presi- 
dent James McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 

“They are never dry and didactic, but always 
pictorial and crowded with apposite illustrations. .. . 
We require no effort to comprehend him ; the style 
is so clear and translucent that you see at a glance 
just what he means.”—Thomas M. Clark, D_D., 
Providence, P. I. 

They Possess a Most Powerful Influence. 

“There is a nameless ability of spiritual help about 
him. . . . His sermons stand printing wonderfully 
well.”— Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘*It is this deep-toned spirituality running through 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and writings which gives 
their remarkable power with the people.”’—Church 
Review, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Their Great Popularity .Throughout the 


World. 
‘*His sermons are scattered in all lands, and have 
been translated into every language.’"—The Chris- 


tian at Work, New York. 

‘*No mind can measure the good that these ser- 
mons have dene to humble souls the world over.’’— 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Spur- 
geon’s parish has been the whole English-speaking 
world. Besides the myriads who have heard him in 
his own great Tabernacle in London, and the millions 
in meuy lands who have read his sermons, his name 
almost from the beginning of his ministry has beena 
household word every where familiar and every where 
standing for one who gloried in this, that it was 
given him to proclaim the good news of the salvation 
through Christ. Kingdoms might wax and wane, 
revolutions might come and go, speculative theories 
might succeed each other in brilliant succession, yet 
the constant factors—human nature and the re- 
deeming grace through Jesus Christ—remained the 
same.”"—The Advance, Chicago. 


Il. The Life of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, Preacher, Author, Philanthropist, 
with anecdotal reminiscences. By G. 
HOLDEN PIKE, of London. Enlarged 
and Revised Edition; with Portrait; 
also a portrait of Mrs. Spurgeon. Con- 
cluding Chapters by Rev. J. C. Fernald; 
Introduction by Professor W. C. Wil- 
kinson. 

“Kines and Emperors, the highest in genius, the 
mightiest in power, pass away and find their suc- 
cessors; but Charles H. Spurgeon has left no 


successor ; his place no living man can fill.”"—The 
Watchman, Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, W.Y. 


A Biographical yeries 


: OF TWELVE : 


AMERICAN 





REFORMERS 


EDITED BY 


CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 


Uniform Size and Style, with Portraits. 


12mo, Cloth, Neatly Bound in 12 Vols. 


Price per Vol., $1.50. Post-free. 


Wendell Phillips: The Agitator. By Carlos Mar 
tyn, D.D. 600 pp. 


“I shall recommend all my friends to read the 
book.”"—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 


‘* Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh 
fervor of devonon to his country and his fellow 
men.”—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


** Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human 
life may be, and a noble inspiration toward what is 
best in purpose and grandest in achievement.” 
—Chicago Standard. 


“Tam sure that if every young man in the land 
would study the life of Wendell Phillips, the stand- 
ard of public morals would be raised.’’—Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, ex-stayor of New York City. 

Horace Greeley: The Editor. By Francis Nicol 

Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

** This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
| and of Patrick Henry by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler.” 
—New York Evangelist. 

William E, Dodge: The Christian Merchant. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 pp. 

“Reads like a romance."’— Mid-Continent. 


Frederick Douglass: The C: lored Orator. By 
Frederick May Holland. 423 pp. 
* A charming volume.*'—Post- Express, Rochester. 
Abraham Lincoln; The Fmancipator. By Prof. 
C. W. French. 398 pp. 
““A common sense, calm estimate of the unique 


character and career of Lincoln.’’—Interior, Chi- 
cago. 


‘This book tells the story of Lincoln's life in its 
simplicity and grandeur, and has not been excelled 
as a faithful biography of the man.*’—Christian 
Herald. 

Dr. 8S. G. Howe: The Philanthropist. By Hon. 

F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 

* A volume of interest, information, inspiration.” 
—Religious Telegraph, Hartford. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison: The Abolitionist. A. H. 

Grimke. 405 pp. 

“Interesting, instructive and inspiring reading 
for young aud old.”—Boston Times, 

“Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a trumpet blast 
from one of the old prophets in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. The book will make reformers.’’—President 
J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesieyan University. 
Chas. Sumner: The Scholar in Politics. By A. 

H. Grimke. 415 pp. 

** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in 
the youth of our land.”—Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cagu. 

John G. Whittier: The Poet of Freedom. By 

Sloane Kennedy. 336 pp. 

“This Biography of the ‘ poet of freedom’ has the 
prime merit of interest. . . . A careful, praise- 
worthy piece of werk.”—Current Literature, N. Y. 


Henry Ward Beecher: The Shakespeare of the 





pulpit. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 557 pp. 

“Compact, succinct, and graphic.”—Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., Pres. Soc. Chr. Endeavor. 

John B. Gough: The Apostle of Cold Water. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 336 pp. 

‘*Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has 
done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man.’*— 
Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 

John Brown and His Men. By Colonel Richard 

J. Hinton. With 22 Portraits [In Press]. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


beside the biographics of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz.. 
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ON YOUR VACATION, TAKE A FEW OF THESE ALONG, 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library 





The books of ‘‘The Standard Library” are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, 
science, philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, religion, and general literature, including tales, criticism, ete. 
The works of fiction are mostly by eminent American authors. The type is large and clear, and the paper good. All 
editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. The price of Standard Library - ks, printed 
on superior paper and bound handsomely in cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 25 cents each. 
and 75 cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 


PAPER EDITION. 


t Order by Title and Number. Books wiil be sent Post-paid. 














No. Cts. , No. Cts. | No. Cts 
80. Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 25/101. Life of Martin Luther. Dr. William Rein. 121. Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett... ...........++ 25 
Mr. Hood's Biography is a positive boon to RID PP... cececcsvcccceseecccccceeeeeecerees 25 The interest from one chapter to another 

the mass of readers.— New York Sun. ceatnesine as readable biography.— The never flays.—The Independent, New York. 
81. Science in Short Chapters. W. M. Williams. CONS, Hawt SaTR 12. Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge 
MRCS 5 ase ana tcvbs etic nsiveracovesdes 25 | 102. French Celebrities. Part II. Jules Claretie. t Wiglittle........00++-+s-sseeees  seeeeeeerees 2% 
82, American Humorists. H.R. Haweis. 179pp. 15 PPI aces csi pr aeaned sashes dyoede tives tece 15 PP ae ag ~ Soe this book is overdrawn.—Judge 
Unusually entertaining from first to last.— 104. With the Poets. Canon Farrar. 209 pp...... 23) 193 ‘49 ge tie ae 
Cinemnati Commercial Gazette. Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the - ? — REY SES RENN, . . Tonnte 
L 3 ‘ r 2 et eee ke eee sceaimes sj ‘en baer 15 
68. Lives of Illustxious Shoemakers. W. E. price of the book three times over.—New York Full of power, pathos, and humor.—Adver- 
Winks. 287 pp....... 25 Christian Intelligencer. tiser. Boston. 
A real novel and good book.—New York 105. Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp....... med 25 | 124. A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 
Herald Fy mage 4 the most solid and condensed life ME Midi tg, Stebhnwien hess sis04s cetacesscens 25 
of the great reformer now before the English Has all the value of truth and all ihe interest 
84. Flotsam and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. - public.—Christian World, Dayton. of fiction.— Hawkeye, Burlington. 
His description of the sea and life upon it 106. ar A of the Merv. Edmond O*Donovan. - 125. Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F. Coffin........ 15 
cannot be excelled.—Interior, Chicago. ee aout nmeans TP ea 1s CPN ee ee They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
es. Highvwa © tnéons masid Pere Ph - the apes, Inierering and attractive —New York Herald. 
ys oO rature. avi ryde. oks of travel.—Times, London. 
DEA iaa emis saciveweets< aPaasibaheheece ss 15 126. Life of Wycliffe. h ird Wi piahbesa @ 
ye 56 pp A cedatiedh men.Snn York Mevaid 107. Mumu, and A Superfluous Man. Ivan Tur- ert —— - “7 can . weg = 
great p ew York Herald. SR: MEDS iil. Sus sccc eee. ae: 15| _ Thisin the fullest, fairest, and most accurate 
86. pe —_— ant a = - 25 —— ores ovens -- 4 great Russian Taylor, D.D. x > .—William M. 
reco : y Gesonl. 
etdeeade ete. “ieb aad epeaen m7; Se f “ 5 128. True. George Parsons Lathrop. ............ & 
108. Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 237 pp. 2% A tale of abiding interest and much drama- 
8. i op of George Eliot. Nathan Sheppard. “ =~ Tho interesting of this American tic power,—The Post Washington 
TM ay Ln a iS ae gel i writer's books. ‘ : 
129. Pri i's Wif i , 
snag gin gory i in Soret og, rr ee tne julian Ghetthigestaa vphten etangeiss 
° Kee) MME Aden pecica dh beedarse seesareesecee 15 i 
88. Charlotte Bronté. LauraC.Holloway. 144pp. 15 An overwhelming array of facts.—Christian wie. ends lees aed eanapeeiaiaaiae 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished at Work, New York. 131. Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer. 
author of ‘* Jane Eyre.” 110. The Bowsham Puzzle. John Habberton. rete ces gre! iy ray ep - err 15 
MGS acne Sawnie. vhsisicNicihigenete et oe 25 Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile 
91. Nature Studies. Prof.R.A.Proctor, 25%pp. 25 PP Mave nha 
A series of popular scientific expositions a a. fullof exciting incident.thoroughly =| tek cahole eae : The Pi te wale bevy 
—Fveni : .—The Inc ; 
all readers, by this distinguished astronomer. readable.—Evening Gazette, Boston. N.Y. i 
92. India: What can it Teach us? Max Miller. 111. My Musical Memories. H.R. Haweis. 283pp. 25 | 138. Aboard and Abroad. W. P. Breed 15 
LAUD Si Gin th sashes bh an iaseteesecentcce 25 , it is full of history and art, of genius and : A + ry interesting book of travel.— The 
P ; bes wae = s 4 - h 
t ho te at ned to —— storehouse of in- st cENNS The =e rear Christian Secretary, Hartford. 
ges ee re ATS Dont, Malmaison. Julian Hawthorne. | 198. The Timid Brave. William Justin Harsha.. 15 
93. 4 eon 7” India. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 15 Terrible in its climax, dramatic in intensity. An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
A bri sht, “ts itellige ' t po d ‘1 t saieslones ‘ af —The London Times. the Indians are graphically portrayed. 
zg’ in nt and late account o ‘ 
In‘ite —The Mail, Toronto. 113. Bathe: Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 139. yrs of pg: on | P5) 
NL ciisniais sth Oh tote Weis MilcWinscriwes comnesee’s 25 A graphic story showing the conflict be- 
94. a ns, - Panten Hoosen 25 Te oll. the Mieratere of Africen Travel no tween the upper and lower strata of society in 
eed ith en rage 4 ill single work can be found more exciting, and New York. 
‘row with amusing a: otes an us- - 
trations of ready wit, manne, and hein ear- — bse so. a oe 140. The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 
casm.—Christian Intelligencer. » Vvew mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne......... 15 
114. The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 15 The name of Julian Hawthorne, as the au- 
95. 7 ee ae or 95 “Roundabout” Papers, full of interesting thor of this, is a sufficient guarantee of its in- 
Ateses ie eeeRechinhis maiiection of associations and auecdote.—The Brooklyn | tense dramatic power. 
oe reada . ‘agle | 141. My Lodger’s Legacy. R. W. Hume 
papers.—The Mail, Toronto. y g gacy UMe.......... 2 
2 : 115. The Fortunes of Rachel. Edward Everett The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
96. oy a RR Life. a Delitzsch, D.D. 15 cre ccthin talon mardbh spice $66. Veowesiesins 25 Compiled and arranged by Hume. 
SEIS APR a ohh pl A purely American story; original all 142. An Unfort te W ‘. 
a sites rere the A ae si through.—Journal of Commerce. | genieff. 7 . sanuiia nse tos ae : i 5 , tet ae a5 
° 202 pp... palms. sSamue ainwright. 95 | 116. Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes......... 25 | a ee ee of the first order.— 
DIESE aR NE RRR ey RE Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- d ; 
we ve to opening the eyes.—The Stand- ing manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, | 145. Bulwer’s Novels: Leila; or, The Siege of 
’ cago. Boston. meee, Fas The Coming Race; or, New 
98. Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. C. H. hs. raat = ; Jtopia. By Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 25 
eT Ter Tee C Tere 25 | 117. by geen Lagnooh rise atieh hy. ie Jean Paul 25 Two of Bulwer's most celebrated novels. 
Full of most striking and epigrammatic Richter has been called an intellectual col. | 7 : 3 i 
*tual col- 147. Back Streets and London Slums. Frederick 
ee ete. Public Ledger, ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from PENG eae ee 20 
; his inmost soul.—Thomas Carlyle. Portraying with effective pen the slums of 
99. French Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Daudet. 119. The Home in Poetry. Laura C. Hollowa: 25 the Whitechapel district, made famous by hor- 
139 pp.. 15 ite rible tragedies 
DET Ser a rates dove sneee The acvemmameent ts heocliy planned: a S. 
clear and animated.—Christian States- shows good taste and exeellent’ judgment. | 158. The Light of the World; or,’ The Great 
man, Philadelphia. Evening Post, Hartford. Consummation. By Sir Edwin Arnold 
100. ere of Literature. D. H. Wheeler. 120. Number One; How to Take Care of Him oa te ee rn ee 50 
oS eae aoe ss oy PR cee 25 | » 2 a . sl ) | POPTELITerirrererrerrrrierrreerrrerrirrri 
pp I NR a 50 ocnbnsteee dice ccs cancers 15 It will please all readers of poetry, and fill 
This volume is == nao ry ow and sug- pes of y+ nn that is vitaily important. Cuvistian souls with rapture.—-New York 
gestion.—Hvening nscript, Boston. —Interior, Chicago Herald. 
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Western Daily Press, Bristol, England, April 7, 1894: ‘* The Standard Dictionary is a most instructive, skilfully designed, and thoroughly executed work, : 
a gratifying monument to the powers of modern research and ingenuity.” 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


pts Bs 0 
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OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF ALL DEPARTMENTS OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


Compiled by 247 Editors and Specialists, and more than 500 Additional Contributors. 


The Best Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

CHARLES Morris, author, Philadelphia, July 14, 
1894.—* I think the Standard Dictionary the best 
dictionary of the English language at present on the 
market. Certainly, your system of engaging alarge 
number of specialists upon the work, and of obtain- 
ing in addition information from authors and others 
in all parts of the country, should go far to making 
it complete and correct. . . . I find it very full and 
satisfactory in electrical terms and definitions, and 
the same fulness seems to be its general character- 
istic.” 


Up to Date. 


Frances E. WILLArD, president World's W.C.T.U., 
Evanston, Ill., U. S. A., July 19, 1894.—‘** The Stand- 
ard Dictionary of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls is un- 
doubtedly one of the great intellectual landmarks of 
the century, and best of all is, in the highest and 
most practical sense, up to date.”’ 


An Honor to American Enterprise, Talent, 
Industry, and Scholarship. 


SamvuEL W. T. Boarpman, D.D., LL.D., President 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., March 15, 1894. 
—‘“I have never been more impressed with the 
progress made by the human race in every depart- 
ment of knowledge than in turning over the leaves 
of this admirable book. Without disparagement to 
any other work, this is certainly an honor to Ameri- 
can enterprise, talent, industry, and scholarship. 
It is worthy of any age or country, and could not 
have been produced in any earlier age. It is a vast 
thesaurus of the results of every science known to 
man, illustrated with every advantage of which I 
have knowledge. It is another of many achieve- 
ments which place us as a nation on an equality 
with the foremost of the world.” 


A Compilation of Modern Scholarship. 


Danie. G. Brinton, LL.D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., April 13, 1894.—‘*I 
have now had time to examine closely the first 
volume of the dictionary. . . . Its luminous arrange- 
ment, excellent typographical display impress me 
more and more the longer Ihave it by me. Some 
modern dictionaries are so bulky and redundant 
that they are not suited to daily household and busi- 
ness use; others are based upon antiquated etymol- 
ogies and definitions, which it seems impossible for 
them to outgrow; others again show clearly the 
effect of hasty compilation and incomplete scholar- 
ship. The Standard Dictionary is conspicuously 
free from these drawbacks, and it cannot fail to 
command the approval and admiration of the en 
lightened English-speaking public the world over.” 


Great Value and Utility. 


Rev. NEwELL Wootsrty WELLS, 219 South 9th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 18, 1894.—** In a letter recently 











received from Paul Fenimore Cooper, Esq., son of 
James Fenimore Cooper, and a well-known resident 
of Albany, he says: ‘ I have for some time been using 
the lately published first volume of the Standard 
Dictionary of the English language, and think it is a 
work of great value and utility... Mr. Cooper is a 
man of large intellect and wide influence.” 


Reveling in the Riches of the Standard 
Dietionary. 


Cou. J. B. Kittesprew, M.A., Pa.D., Nashville, 
Tenn., July 25, 1894.—“For the past two or three 
days, my mind has been reveling in the riches of 
the Standard Dictionary. I regard it as the most 
splendid creation of American enterprise, genius, 
and learning, and I am sure it will be quoted as 
long as the English language is spoken and written 
upon the earth. I congratulate the publishers. 
Start the ‘Standard Magazine’ now, and your cup 
will be full.’’ 


An Indispensable Companion, 


BIBLIOPHILE, in La Samaine Politique, Quebec, 
April 21, 1894.—‘‘It is not only a dictionary but an 
encyclopedia where all that pertains to etymology, 
grammar, syntax and composition is concisely but 
clearly developed. It is with this conviction that I 
strongly recommend it to my compatriots who wish 
to perfect themselves in the study of the English 
language, and am convinced that they will not re- 
gret the outlay which will make them the possessors 
of such an indispensable companion in the writing 
and reading of English.” 


Simplicity, Accuracy, Comprehensiveness, 


Tue At.Las, Algiers, July 12, 1894.—‘‘ We have no 
hesitation in stating that the Standard Dictionary 
is one of the most valuable on record. Its authority 
and undisputed intrinsic merit class it at once as a 
work of the highest order of scholarship, calling 
forth enthusiastic praise from the learned world. 
It is actually considered a recognized specialist for 
every department of knowledge, and will, no doubt, 
prove a first favorite with educators.” 


It Stands Without a Rival. 


Tue CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, London, E. C., 
July 10, 1894.—‘‘ It is impossible to overestimate the 
value of such a work as the Standard Dictionary. 
It is not only the fullest and most modern of all the 
dictionaries we have seen, but its arrangement is 
such that for convenience in use it stands without a 
rival. In many respects it is wholly unlike any of 
its predecessors, and in every respect it is a decided 
improvement on even such dictionaries as Webster's 
and the Century. ... A dictionary to be of any 
account must be trustworthy, for an untrustworthy 
dictionary is like an untrustworthy watch, it is 
worse than none at all. It is well, therefore, to have 





a dictionary at last which gives practically all the 
words in use, but also deals with these words as 
regards spelling, pronunciation, and meaning in a 
way that leaves little further to be desired. Indeed, 
the work is a monument of intelligent industry, 
scholarly research, and patient labor. We do not 
doubt that the dictionary will be welcomed in this 
country as heartily as it has been in the United 
States, for it undoubtedly deserves the high com- 
mendations it has received from scholars both in 
Europe and America.” 


‘All Are Loud in Its Praise. 


A. F. Apams, Washington, D.C., July 28, 18¥4,— 
“In my opinion the Standard is ahead of the Cen- 
tury, which, by the way,I am obliged.to consult 
daily at the Smithsonian Institution. . 

“What pleases me most is the definition of the word 
asylum. Alldictionaries to date have put schools for 
the deaf under asylum, thereby putting the pupils of 
these schools on the same level with paupers and 
lunatics. There are about 75 schools of this class in 
the United States, every one of which should pur- 
chase a copy of your dictionary to show their appre- 
ciation of your up-to-date definition. It is my in- 
tention to write to the leading paper for the deaf in 
the United States, bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of as many as possible. 

“Several friends, one of whom is a physician and 
another professor of chemistry in a medical college, 
have seen the Standard, and all are loud in its 
praise.” 
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Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 






From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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DOUBT ano DREAM 


(POEMS) 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


ability to think for 
themselves, or who think that modern poetry 


Those who have not the 


should be of the goody-goody sort, namby-pam- 
by, gelatinous, and saccharine, sh« uuld not read this 
book. For others it is full of food for thought, and 
full of surprises in its skilled pictorial literary treat- 
ment of its chosen topics. 

Among the Eighty-three Poems is this volume are: 

‘Evolution.’ ‘‘ Peace and War,” “‘ Bird Language,” ‘‘ A 
Slayer of Poets,”’ ‘‘The Other Side of the Moon,” ‘‘ Mar- 
ried Bohemians,” ‘‘ The Carisfort Curse,’ ‘The Aspirer,”’ 
‘“*At a Window,” “ Agnostic and Christian,’’ Reveries, 
Lyrics, etc., etc. 

The Verdict of the Press is: 

“The poems are on a wide range of subjects, and of 
varied degrees of interest and merit; but, as a whole, 
they display a high maturity of intellectual and lyric 
power, and represent the trend and phases of modern 
thought in grappling with some of the profoundest mys- 
teries and problems of the age.” 


8vo, Cloth, 319 pp. Price $2.00. Post-free. 
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